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NEWS OF TILE WEEK, 
——_—_ 

UROPE has been startled with a short and business-like pro- 
clamation from the President of the United States that, 
‘ Whereas it appears from evidence in the Bureau of Military Jus- 
tice that the atrocious murder of the late President Abraham 
Lincoln and the attempted murder of Hon. William II. Seward, 
Secretary of State, were incited, concerted, and procured 
by and between Jefferson Davis, late of Richmond, Virginia ; 
Jacob Thompson, Clement C. Clay, Beverly Tucker, George 
N. Sanders, W. C. Cleary, and other rebels and traitors 
against the Government of the United States harboured in 
Canada,” the President offers for the arrest of such persons, or any 
of them, ‘‘ within the limits of the United States, so that they can 
be brought to trial,” various sums, from 100,000 dols. (20,000/.) 
for Mr. Davis, to 10,000 dols. (2,000/.) for Mr. Cleary. As might be 
expected, Mr. Sanders and Mr. Tucker vehemently deny the charge, 
and offer to stand their trial in the United States, if the United States 
Government will pay for their defence by counsel and give them a 
safe-conduct. ‘They speak of the proclamation as a “ hellish plot” 
by Mr. Johnson ‘‘to murder their Christian President,”—Mr. 
Davis, we conclude. ‘The United States Government is said by all 
the New York papers to assert strongly that it has tangible evi- 
dence to this effect, for which of course we must wait. English 
incredulity is roused less by any confidence in Mr. Davis's 
character—for revenge has been too generally a virtue among the 
fire-eating Southerners—than by confidence in his conspicuous 
ability, which would have told him that such a plot might bring 
fearful vengeance on the South, but could bring no good to it or 
him beyond revenge. Our New York correspondent’s letter con- 
tains an ingenious but doubtful hypothesis connecting this plot 
with that to which General Sherman’s understanding fell a victim 

the other day. 
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Mr. Villiers on Monday carried his Union Chargeability Bill 
by a majority of 266 to 93, and the squires therefore gave up 
direct opposition. On Thursday, however, on the Bill going into 
Committee, Mr. Henley proposed a string of amendments to 
abolish the laws authorizing removal. He perhaps meant to 
secure a great advantage to the poor, but the effect of the amend- 
ment would have been to throw out the Bill. ‘Towns like London 
and Liverpool could not, without a severe vagrant law, bear the 
weight of the multitudes who would come tramping in for the 
chance of work and the certainty of food, and the Peers would 
have thrown out the Bill. ‘The squires therefore voted for the 
proposal, but were defeated by 184 to 110, whereupon Mr. Villiers 
accepted a counter-amendment by Mr. Kekewich reducing the 
residence necessary to settlement from three years to one. ‘The 
House concurred without a division, and the labourer therefore 
ean seek work where he pleases, risking his aid from the Union 
only for one year, an immense addition to his freedom. If the 
Peers pass the Bill, this will be the best piece of work done this 
Session. 


The Emperor Napoleon has been eating an African dinner, 
with tortoise broth for turtle soup, porcupine, gazelle, and loin 
of the wild boar for pidces de resistance, salmis of Carthaginian 
hens, antelope cutlets, and bustards for entrées, an ostrich for a 
roast, and for side dishes ostrich eggs in the shell, pomegranate 
jelly, and all manner of sweetmeats with unpronounceable names 
like ‘‘ scerakboracs.” Ostrich by way of roast chicken must be 
tough eating, and we wonder the Governor, who was his host, did 
not add a slice or two of lion to the entrées and pickled rhino- 
ceros’ foot to the side dishes. They certainly would digest much 











better than Arab sweetmeats, which, with the exception of 
‘** hulwah,” are abominable. 


Lord Palmerston re-appeared in the House of Commons on 
Thursday night with his arm in a sling, and was greeted with the 
freshest and most demonstrative affection. He was immediately 
questioned (as was Lord Russell on the same night in the House 
of Lords) as to the intention of Great Britain to withdraw the 
recognition of the belligerent rights of the South now that, prac- 
tically speaking, the war is at an end. Ilis answer was very 
simple. The recognition of belligerent rights is legally essential to 
the right of blockade claimed by the Federal Government, that is, 
the right of stopping and confiscating the ships of neutrals bound 
to blockaded ports. Are they willing to waive these rights, and to 
raise the blockade altogether? Galveston in Texas is still be- 
lieved by our Government to be blockaded, and if so British ships 
bound thither would be seized by the Federal Government. If 
that right is given up by the United States and the blockade 
wholly raised, then of course the recognition of the belligerent 
rights of the South ceases,—but if not, not. We cannot permit 
our ships to be stopped and confiscated except in the exercise of 
belligerent rights, and belligerence on one side implies belligerence 
onthe other. We cannot refuse to consider the South at war while 
we consider the North at war. The question therefore is one for 
the Government of the United States, not for us. 


Soon after giving this answer Lord Palmerston was again 
called up by the indomitable spirit of Mr. Darby Griffith, who 
wished him to clear up the mystery how the accurate anticipa- 
tion of the Chancellor's budget got into The Times. ‘The officers 
of the Civil Service, said Mr. Griffith, had been exonerated by 
Mr. Gladstone,—the leakage must, then, have occurred through a 
Cabinet Minister. Lord Palmerston was equal to the occasion,— 
indeed he enjoyed it. He disclaimed all responsibility for successful 
prophecies. Newspapers are bound to guess. When they guess right 
they gain credit,—when wrong, nobody remembers. The Times 
had prophesied right without any great credit, for the problem was 
an easy one. ‘The Fire-insurance tax was doomed. It was obvious 
that the rest of the surplus would be partly given to remission of 
direct, partly to remission of indirect, taxation. The income-tax 
of course would go down. ‘Tea was as likely as any article of con- 
sumption to be selected also. ‘No person belonging to the 
Government high or low would be guilty of any breach of faith in 
regard to any matter confided to him.” ‘The House laughed and 
was satisfied. No doubt the success was due to happy but assisted 
guessing. Without intellectual assistance, who could guess that 
nearly a million and a half of the vert year’s taxation, as well as 
more than three millions and a half of the current year’s, would be 
dispensed with ? Such a prophet as that would have honour even 
in his own country. 


On the same evening poor Mr. Ferrand undertook the task, for 
which he was certainly ill-fitted, of eliciting the history of the 
Hfon. Richard Bethell’s hopes in connection with the Leeds 
Bankruptey Court, and he has continued his labours quite 
fruitlessly during the week. Ife only succeeded in eliciting that 
the former Bankruptcy Commissioner in Leeds, Mr. Wilde, was 
called upon to answer complaints of his proceedings, that his 
answers were not deemed satisfactory, and that it was intimated 
to him “from friendly motives” that if his health was bad, as 
slleged, he would do well to retire with a pension of 600L. a year, 
—which accordingly he did. Mr. Welch was then appointed (in 
July last) unconditionally by the Lord Chancellor, and Mr. Welch 
himself maintains thet he was not then nor has been since in 
precarious health. A man sometimes differs from his friends as 
to the precariousness of his own health, and we happen to know 
that some of Mr. Welch’s friends took a different view of it at 
the time. This appointment was made some months before the 
Ifon. Richard Bethell’s outlawry, which did not occur till Decem- 
ber. ‘*The Lord Chancellor was afterwards urged to trausfer 
Mr. Welch to London, and appoint Mr. Richard Bethell to Leeds, 
but he positively refused to do so.” Mr. Bethell, it is admitted, 
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afte’, arls went on a private visit to Mr. Welch to Leeds in | destroying the spirit of the Indian Line. It would be far betes 
February last, but he never attended the Bankruptcy Court, and to take an opinion, say Lord Cranworth’s, as to the actual aus 
is personally unknown to the officials there. On the whole nothing | niary loss which each officer has sustained, acknowledee hes te 
has come out to connect the Lord Chancellor with the Nonourable | case is hopeless, and offer the sufferers the amount awarded 7 
Richard's hopes, whatever they may have been, with respect to the | the case stands, he is paying about 800 officers who neither wil 
| nor can make their men eflicient. 


I eeds Bankruptcy Court. 
The second reading of the Roman Catholie Oaths Bill, of which | The Poor-Law Board has published its decision in the case of 
the object is to sssimilate the oath taken by Roman Catholic ‘Timothy Daly. The doctor who * attended "him but never pt 
members to that taken by the other members of the House, was | his leg is dismissed, as is also the head nurse, while the ne? 
earriel on Wednesday by a majority of 56—190 to 134. Of | severely reprimanded, and told that he is responsible first of p 
course Mr. Whalley began reading a book called Cases of | for the condition of the infirmaries. Dismissal in such a ca 
Conscience, to show, we apprehend, that Roman Catholics are so | seems a light punishment, but it must be remembered that at me 
unsetupulous that whatever oath they take it will not bind | inquest Mr. Beales testified that the actual cause of death diehan 
them,—an argument the bearing of which on the exaction of an | the state of deceased's skin, and of this the Board make a creat 
extra declaration that they are telling the truth, and not a lie, the; point. The exposure will do more than the sentence, and the 
honourable member naturally did not see. He was requested to | establishment of a strong visiting society, with a paid inspector or 
read the Latin original of the work instead of from a translation, | two of the pertinacious, ferreting, worrying kind, will do more than 
which he prudently declined to do, and then was much | all. 
interrupted by noisy requests to ‘‘sing” till he sat down. Mr. TI ie ee ? . 
Whiteside of course thought the oath a great safeguard against 1¢ news from the Cape - unpleasant. Che Colonial Gover. 
possible English or Irish Catholics who might indulge wishes to ean wane Se locate the Kattir chiefs on land marked out for 
depose our monarch if the Pope should previously have excom- — ie" the American fashion, and the chiefs object to be 
municated her or him. Mr Walpole, equally of course, objected ees - Bendilli, — formidable of them sll, refased point- 
to disturbing ‘‘ the settlement of 1829.” Mr. Chichester Fortescue, ank to obey, and Kreli, our old _Opponent, though not quite so 
Sir George Grey, and the good sense of the House, brushed aside plainspoken, is supposed to be in communication with him, 
Sis elie. There is talk about plots, the settlers are getting alarmed and 
a angry, and in fact the signs which precede a Kaflir war are re. 
Convocation has agreed to ask the Crown for a licence enabling | appearing. If a prophet turns up in the next three months—and 
them to alter the 36th Canon, and thereby to simplify the sub- prophets arise among the Kaffirs in all times of excitement—Mr. 
scriptions enacted for the clergy of our Church. There is, we | Gladstone’s next surplus will be a small one. 
believe, no doubt that the Crown will grant the licence, and that aaa 
Convocation will actually do something with legally binding Photographs of Mr. Johnson, the new President of the Union, 
force at last. Archdeacon Denison, in the Lower House, alone | have reached London. _They show a strongly-built man, with a 
expressed any substantial objection to the proposed change, and he | S44are head, overhanging brows, full lips, tiger jaw, and firm, 
probably objects even to the changes of the moon, Convocation full cheeks. A strong man evidently, but not, we should say, a 
seems to be recovering a certain amount of influence in the coun- genial one, oe not to be opposed, but also not much to be 
try, which we hope it may not abuse. loved, certainly not one to be guided by any external force what- 
peeriaiaeios ever. Every incident recorded of him deepens our conviction that 
in him we have an American Jacobin, a man who will crush any- 
thing, as he told a Pennsylvanian deputation, that resists the 
State, and will sometimes be apt to believe [Etat c'est moi. 








A case of singular brutality was investigated at Guildhall on 
Saturday. Arthur Windett sometimes acts as conductor to his 
own omnibuses, and on Friday stopped in Moorgate Street to take 
up a paralytic passenger. This gentleman was accustomed on Mr. Mills on Tuesday side & dabete en Go wae ie 
account of his infirmity to have the door seat, then occupied by a | J.) ome of examination now adopted for the Indian Civil Service 
Mr. James Johnson, of the Park Road, Islington. The conductor | py, thon igre ichiiiae ilies eae shies a es Sil to 
asked Mr. Johnson to move three times, but he refused, though . . Big ti cb Pe all wae 

ane ” “ 4 : &" | strike out English literature and Oriental languages. Sir Charles 
the occupant of the opposite seat offered to give him his. The y - - EE ey 
P —— oe, 8 i Wood, Lord Stanley, Mr. Grant Duff, and most of the Indians in 
conductor then told Johnson he was no gentleman, and tried to the H A ae 
yeasts : ‘ . ne House took part in the debate, and the general opinion seemed 
lift his sickly passenger into the omnibus, when Johnson, reaching | ¢, pe in this wise Competitive examination works very well in 
pc oy ghee * : se : on os _— ae the abstract, but there is a tendency to cramming, the subjects 
‘ . ” ned nied ve J : ae i tl ‘ P This are too numerous, their multitude compels lads to leave school too 
station declared he would serve any other man the same. iis | , ig es . 
statement was supported by three witnesses, and Johnson was a —— sis er aaaie aparyes ——— ticgge yc 
: aie upp y gee vere “| in London between nomination and final appointment. We con- 
committed for trial, but released on bail. fess we think the general objectign sound, and that the new 

Le Moniteur republishes a Provisional Constitution for Mexico, | generation runs some risk of being injured by the over-severe and 
decreed by the Emperor Maximilian on the 10th April. We over-rapid study these examinations entail. ‘This defect could, how- 
have sketched the provisions of this remarkable document else- | ever, be easily cured by limiting the range, and especially by striking 
where, but may observe here that difficulties are thickening around | out all those branches, such as botany, which encourage men to 
the Emperor. According to reports, which if inexact are pro- | acquire lists of facts, instead of disciplining their powers. 
bably based upon truth, the agent of the Mexican President has | Capacity for speed, not pace itself, is the point with colts. 
succeeded in obtaining a loan in the United States of five millions They have odd ideas in North Wilts of the qualifications 
sterling upon landed security, has opened recruiting offices] Ji, fta man to bea good county member. In that division 
both in the South and North, and is making large promises to | 4), Tory electors are divided as to the claims of Sir George Jen- 
volunteers. ‘The guerillas are becoming more active than ever, kinson and Mr. Long, and those gentlemen are as furious with 

a i ; Na A : cS ity 5) ie 7 : 
en i ns — opt ae : ye ee Me maen of ~~ oe each other as if they represented opposite parties. The other day 

) y > r ¢ re P a a ‘ 
pores - ace Poti ‘ — epee be oe pape a the candidates met at Chippenham to press their claims, when 
howid this be the case, the Kmperor Napoleon will De compelled’ | according to Sir George Jenkinson the following scene took place. 
either to withdraw his troops, thus acknowledging failure, or We quote it in the first person, as reported by Sir George in the 
demand a proclamation of neutrality from the United States. In ae il : 
the one case he will have made a visible and great blunder, in Ms : Long : My father represented the division, and I have been born 

Mr. 33 F a . 


the other he will have to wage a great war for an end which among you. 


France at heart does not care to attain. Sir George: Mr. Long has advantages I do not possess, but I have 
this one. I am heir to the second Earl of Liverpool, a Conservative 


Sir C. Wood is not behaving quite well in this matter of Indian | statesman, and I possess estates in the county. 
Mr. Long : Sir George is bragging about his high descent. 


grievances. He is either under the impression that he cannot mM . 

aie tes edie @ Seiad of in Which cane be chodld wars Sir George : Do not put words in my mouth. 

ae ‘ had eS ~_ re Phgpenilinns : - P car Mr. Long: I have as much plate on my side-table as he has, 

or is determined to go his own way without control from Parlia- ger se A es : 7 : me 
af y ‘ —aremark which we imagine, from the intense acerbity with which 

ment. At all events it appears from the debate in the House of |... : A 3 in 

Sir George Jenkinson related the story, quite carried the day. Ar 

Lords on Monday that he does not mean to obey the resolu- eo ee : > 

: : spe all the electors in North Wilts butlers ? 

tion of the House of Commons, and redress the grievances, 

but to inquire into them again. ‘This is worse for the Indians 

than a refusal, for it keeps alive an uncertainty which is 





Lord Shaftesbury on Friday week exposed a great social evil. 
A habit has grown up for some years in Lincolnshire, Northamp- 
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Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, and parts of Norfolk 
g gangs of women and children of both sexes in agri- 
These gangs usually number from twenty to fifty 
boys and girls, all under the superintendence of a driver, who hires 
them from their parents, and then lets them out for farm labour 
by the score. They are often brutally ill-treated, frequently in- 
jured by over-work, always contaminated by the admixture of the 
sexes without supervision or restraiyt. The girls in particular 
become altogether unsexed,—unfit to be wives and mothers,—and 
the lawless hfe ruins their companions almost as completely as 
themselves. ‘The temptation to continue the system is that it is 
cheap, the gangs doing their tasks for a price, and then moving 
aff to another job, but it is in all essentials slavery. Lord Shaftes- 
bury moved that the Commission appointed in 1862 to inquire into 
the ‘condition of factory children should inquire into this case also. 
The motion was granted, and the result of the inquiry will, we 
believe, from information laid before us some time since, astound 


tonshire, 
of employin 
cultural work. 


the country. 

The delegates of the different Reform Associations assembled 
at Manchester on Monday to consider the question of Reform, 
and on ‘Tuesday attended a mass meeting in the Free-Trade Hall. 
About five thousand persons were present, and a speech from 
Mr. W. E. Forster was received with extraordinary enthusiasm. 
His advice was to avoid producing a Bill, but act on the elec- 
tions so as to compel the Government to produce one ; to accept 
any instalment, but to take care that it was not one which could 
be considered as final. He was sure that there could be no 
finality until we had arrived at something like taxation and 
representation being co-extensive. The meeting accepted the 
advice pretty cordially, but in the course of his speech Mr. 
Forster had occasion to say “that the revenge enforced upon the 
rebels by the Americans would be this bitter revenge, that they 
would no longer be allowed to make slaves of their fellow men,” 
—and the sentence produced a scene, the whole audience rising to 
their feet in an enthusiasm of applause ;—from which we con- 
clude that Manchester operatives care a great deal more about the 
extension of real freedom than the extension of their own voting 


power. 
Even catastrophes in the United States are on a scale unknown 
to the rest of the world. On the 27th April the steamer Sultana 
left Memphis on her upward voyage with 2,200 passengers on 
board, chiefly exchanged Federal prisoners. She had gone some 
ten miles when one of her boilers exploded, the fragments flying 
into the packed crowds like shells and the scalding steam killing 
them in hundreds. Many of the survivors jumped into the river 
and were drowned, while the fire which broke out immediately on 
the explosion scorched the remainder, not more than 600 escaping 
with their lives. In a few minutes 1,600 persons had been scorched, 
burned, scalded, or drowned, the loss of life being greater than 
that incurred in most European battles. One of the survivors 
states that the explosion itself affected him while asleep only by 
creating the idea that a slight shiver had passed over the vessel. 


The body of Abraham Lincoln was buried at Springfield, 
Illinois, on the 4th inst., within nineteen days of his murder, after 
a long progress through many of the principal cities and States 
of the Union, from Washington to his home in Illinois. 


One of the most curious aspects of the American war is the 
implicit confidence the Government appear to feel that all the 
need for a strong military and naval organization is passed. They 
are not only reducing their forces and expenditure, but, if we 
may trust the statements, reducing them so largely and so rapidly 
that the military occupation of the subdued States will be impos- 
sible. Four hundred thousand troops are, it is said, to be im- 
mediately mustered out of the service, and the coals ordered for 
the navy are to be reduced from 10,000 tons a day to 9,000 weekly. 
The energy shown in reducing expenditure seems to be enormous, 
and to be restrained by no shadow of distrust. Everywhere the 
utmost confidence appears to be felt that no force will be wanted 
to bring about the legislation necessary to extirpate slavery in 
the South. We confess we fear laissez-faire most on this head. 
If the South returns without a struggle it will be to its old habits 
of feeling and action towards the coloured population, and they 
are not strong enough to defend their own rights. 


Affairs are not going on satisfactorily in New Zealand. The 
army marches about and does nothing, and Genera! Cam+ron asks 
for 2,000 more troops from home. Sir George Grey, on the other 
hand, talks in his despatches of reducing the number of Queen’s 
troops, but does not do it. Mr. Cardwell has written and pub- 


lished a very sharp despatch on the subject, asking for an expla- 
nation of the differences between General Cameron's language and 
Sir GeorgeGrey’s, while for all that appears they are acting in perfect 
concert. Mr, Cardwell orders peremptorily the reduction of the 
English force by five regiments, and warns Sir G. Grey that the 
colonists cannot look for any help from home for defending the 
land they are going to confiscate. The friendly Maories are doing 
more for us in a military way than the English troops. General 
Mete Kingi, in the Wanganui district, gained a victory over the 
fanatic rebels on the 24th February, concerning which he sent a 
very modest despatch to the settlement. He took the fanatic chief 
and many Maories prisoners, but (though they had made up their 
minds to eat him if they had been successful) chivalrously released 
them all on their taking the oath of allegiance and giving up their 
arms. 


Lord Elcho is going to move for a commission to inquire into the 
state of the franchise, and how it may be possible to give a 
practical representation to the working class without any further 
lowering of the franchise. This last limitation will probably rain 
his object. ‘Those who wish to see all the working class substantially 
represented and not predominant do not care whether it is brought 
about by a measure which involves lowering of the suffrage or not, 
so long as means are taken to secure a full representation for the 
education, and capital, and other interests of the country, that are 
morally, but not numerically, as important. A Mr. Cayley, 
writing to The Times, proposes to enfranchise all workmen receiving 
a certain high rate of wages. But then the difficulty would lie 
with the legal qualification. Who is to show that a man gets 607. 
or 70/. a year in any manner that will not be liable to all sorts of 
abuse? A man may work with twenty different masters during 
the year. Is he to get certificates from all of them, and deliver in 
the bundle—tied, as Mr. Lowe says, ‘‘ with a dirty string "—at 
the poll-booth as his qualification ? 


The Credit Foncier and Mobilier Company of England are in- 
structed to receive subscriptions for 1,212,000/. A Stock of the 
Metropolitan Extension Railways of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway Company in 30,300 provisional scrip certificates 
to bearer of 40/. each, with interest at 6 per cent. per annum on 
the price of issue, guaranteed by Messrs. Peto, Betts, and Cramp- 
ton from January 1, 1865, to July 1, 1867, at which latter date it 
is anticipated that the suburban lines in course of construction, 
including those in contemplation, will be in thorough working 
order. In support of these suburban lines the Directors instance 
the Metropolitan Railway, the traffic returns of which have 
averaged 673/. per mile per week since the commencement of the 
present year. 


The Railway Credit Company, with a capital of 2,000,000/. in 
40,000 shares of 501. each, is announced. ‘The principal object of 
the undertaking is to contract for the construction of railways and 
other public works, but the Directors will also make advances to 
contractors upon every description of approved securities, and 
undertake to act as financial agents generally. 


Home Securities have been dull throughout the weck, and 
Consols have declined in value one-half per cent. On Saturday 
last the Three per Cents. left off at 90§ } for delivery, and 89% § 
for account. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Securities 
left off at the following prices :— 


Friday, May 12. Friday, May 19. 


Greek ee ° ° oo . 204 os 205 
Do. Coupons . ° oe. 8 oe _ 
Mexican ° ° ° 264 os 24 
Spanish Passive . ee 295 29 
Do. Certificates * . log 154 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. ° TOs 70} 
” ” 1562... - oe aif oe ia 
»  Consolidés.. a ee ° 51 om 47 


The following were the official closing prices of the leading 
British Railways yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, May 12. Friday, May 19. 


Caledonian . 





Great Kasteru ’ 46 es 464 
Great Northern oe ° , 129 ee 13u 
Great Western.. .. ee a ee oe 7 oe 734 
Do. West Midland, Oxford 52 ee 52 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ns ° oe 1204 ee 126] 
London and Brighton oe or oe 106 “ 1054 
London and North-Westera Py oe let} ° 121} 
London and South-Westera ny oe 98 e wag 
London, Chatham,aud Dover .e oo ee 4 11 e 41 
eee ee 133 oe = 1384 
North-Kastern, Berwick .. os ee 109 os 109 
Do. York oe ea oe oe 10k * 101 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. HENLEY. 


= ey 
Henley has applied to all the questions with which he has 
dealt, sometimes taking his stand on narrow, sometimes on 
wider ground—as on the question of the franchise—byt 


E trust that Mr. Henley is not yet at the end of his term ! ed dee te ek ee and 


fanciful disguises with which accomplished advocates cover 


of service in the House of Commons, and we should | their case, and to approach the heart of the matter ag 


regret it the more if we thought that his mischievous speech | he conceived it. 
in the wrong, as on Monday night, any proper eynicj 

fig D 1 

in Mr. Henley. If he speaks with a sort of cede reer 


on the Union Chargeability Bill was to be his last formal 
farewell to the country. He has been a Tory haunted with 
glimpses of broader and manlier thought,—a country gentle- 
man to whom it has been given to have some little sympathy 
with great towns,—a quarter-session squire who could partly 
understand the thoughts of thinking Liberals, hard-headed 
manufacturers, and ambitious operatives,—the salt of the 
country party, without which it would have lost much of 
its savour with the nation, and have become good for 
little but to be cast out and trodden under foot of men. 
It was Mr. Henley and Mr. Walpole whose influence with 
the Conservative party prevented them from committing them- 
selves to the folly of a final uniformity in the suffrage, to 
admitting a ‘divine idea’ in the 10/. minimum which 
should give a limit to county and borough suffrages alike. 
The member for Oxfordshire has repeatedly shown him- 
self the advanced guard of the English squirearchy, and it 
would be sad to have him make his last effort in defence of 
a cause to which only the more bigoted and more selfish of his 
party cleave,—to have him print his strong character for the 
last time on the public mind in that aspect of mere class- 
prejudice which he has done much to diminish and something 
toremove. We do not know why we should indulge such 
fears, but that, having already retired from the Oxfordshire 
quarter sessions, he gave on Monday night in his own off- 
hand way, and with his old, hearty, indomitable pluck, 
an impression that he was conscious of declining physical 
strength. In fact he did what, as if by instinct, strong 
men often seem to do towards the end of their public 
careers, pronounced with something of epigrammatic force his 
own epitaph as a public man. In reply to the charge of 
pulling down cottages made against the landlords of England 
in the recent report of Dr. Hunter and Mr. Simon on the con- 
dition of the agricultural poor, laid before the House by Mr. 
Villiers, and impugned by the Conservatives as a gross ex-parte 
statement if not positively dishonest, Mr. Henley said,— 
‘‘Old as I am, and half worn out, if I could do nothing 
else when such charges are made, I would lie upon my back 
and halloo ‘Fudge!’ as loud as I could.” Mr. Henley 
knew perfectly well the literary value of what he was saying 
as a monument to his own labours and merits. It was really 
as effective, if not quite so elaborate, a tribute to his own 
career as the late Sir Robert Peel’s memorable speech about 
the labourer’s bread ‘no longer embittered by injustice’ which 
was to vindicate his memory and preserve his name. We 
do not mean that Mr. Henley’s services to the country 
have literally consisted of lying physically on his back in 
the House of Commons and crying ‘Fudge!’ But that is 
the attitude in which political, though not pictorial, Art might 
most happily glorify Mr. Henley. If he has done anything 
well—and he has done much well—in the House of Commons, 
it has been the expansion and development of that apparently 
rather cynical monosyllable. Sometimes, as on Thursday 





Nor is there, even when he is utterly 


tience of ‘‘a girl coming into your parish and having an 
illegitimate child, for which, because the kid was dropped in 
your parish, you had to be accountable,”—it is not super- 
ciliousness, but only a remark in the same familiar style as that 
other one that in healthy neighbourhoods, if people marry 
young “‘ they have a smartish number of children,’’—in short 
it is the squire’s frank, offhand manner. Mr. Henley is in. 
capable of real cynicism, though he never cares to graduate 
his thoughts or language nicely, for that is a practice which 
when he notes it in others, always inclines him to say in his 
heart ‘* Fudge!’ 

And this rough impression of his that all the half-lights of 
life are in some way unreal and pretentious, misleads 
him sometimes into such gross injustice as he was guilty 
of on Monday night in desiring to lie on his back and ery 
‘fudge’ to the attacks made upon his order on_ behalf 
of the agricultural labourers, merely because in two 
or three cases in which he had bcen able to verify the facts. 
urged to prove the demolition of cottages, he had discovered, 
or thought he had discovered, exaggeration and misstatement 
in the critics. In truth what he endeavoured to show was no 
refutation of what his antagonists had proved. He endeavoured 
to show that the house accommodation for agricultural 
labourers had not diminished but increased since 1831, while 
his antagonists only offered proof that it had diminished in an 
increasing population since 1851. The amplest evidence given, 
too, from members of his own class really corroborated this 
assertion, but there was something in the nature of the report 
and the way Mr. Villiers had brought it forward which 
made the old man very unjustly suspect its bond fide character 
and fancy an ambuscade. Perhaps the irritation he felt with 
the President of the Poor-Law Board rather aggravated this 
suspicion. A man who habitually meets the weaker and 
more superficial arguments of his opponents with an impa- 
tient ‘fudge’ always internally resents a similar habit in 
his foe. Mr. Villiers is an aristocratic Radical of the cynical 
kind. He rather likes to show up the selfishness of the terri- 
torial class, and to pronounce this offending monosyllable, or 
some equivalent for it, when they take to themselves credit for 
any strength of benevolent or kindly feeling to the labourers. 
Mr. Henley’s amour propre and territorial prejudices are pro- 
foundly offended at these Pharisaic attacks (as he thinks them) 
on the selfishness of his own order by men who pretend to 
care, without really caring, for the agricultural labourer. 
And his amendment on Thursday night doing away suddenly 
with the right of removal altogether was perhaps honestly 
meant, but yet meant also as a retort, or, as he said, to “ test 
their sincerity.” Mr. Villiers in his deep distrust of the ruling 
class is equally offended at the disclaimers of territorial greedi- 
ness and professions of interest in the well-being of the rural 
labourers with which they reply. Mr. Henley believes that the 


night, he has roared it out—with pidces justificatives we admit | soi-disant philanthropic innovators on the Poor Law are cooking 
—to the opposite party, the reformers. Sometimes, with more | theirfacts; Mr. Villiersbelievesthat theangry territorial minority 
title to the permanent gratitude of the nation, he has dressed | are hypocritical in repudiating that wish to put off their poor- 


it up in a less austere, direct, and chastising form for the 
benefit of his friends. But in one shape or other his public 
counsels have chiefly consisted in dashing aside with a strong, 
shrewd, humorous sort of squirearchical understanding the 
pleas which he thought hollow, or fine-drawn, or want- 
ing in ‘a bottom of good sense,” as Dr. Johnson said 
of some lady to her tittering friends, either on the 
Liberal side of the House or his own. When the 
friends of greater intellectual liberty for the clergy have 
urged their case for a revision of the subscriptions Mr. 
Henley has put aside, not perhaps rudely, but abruptly, the 
finer sense and delicate insight of some of the younger men of 
his own party (like Mr. Butler Johnstone), and expounded the 
question as if it lay merely between discouraging absurdly- 
unpractical and unmeaning scruples in honest Churchmen, 





rates on others on which obviously they so often act ; and thus 
they stimulate in each other the impatient contempt which 
Mr. Heuley’s characteristic monosyllable so well expresses. 
Strong Conservative sense of Mr. Henley’s kind cannot but 
be partly founded on a stratum of class-prejudice. It is 
of the essence of his kind of good sense to feel the ‘fudge’ 
rise more rapidly to the surface of his mind when an institu- 
tion familiar and welcome to him is attacked rather than 
when it is defended. There is to him roality in all that 
custom sanctions, and he suspects the hollowness and 
unreality rather in those who endeavour to make him relin- 
quish his hold on these heir-looms of thought. Still he has 
shown himself too strong not to see clearly enough occa- 
sionally the flimsiness and unreality in the pretexts of his 
own party, and even through his savage speech against 


and encouraging real Jesuitism in dishonest Churchmen. | the critics of the English landowners there runs a thread 


He solved the question with a ‘fudge’ to the genuine|of candid confession that they have left undone much 
that they ought to have done, even if they have not done 


much that they ought not to have done. He denies very 
eagerly that with selfish and greedy purpose they have re- 
cently demolished cottages, and so deliberately sacrificed the 
poor labourer’s interest to their own. But he admits that 


scruples it was intended to allay, and another ‘ fudge’ to the 
pretext of genuine scruples put forward by those who, as he 
held, meant to mask therewith wide and radical doubts 
utterly inconsistent with the essence of our Church. The 
same sort of strong, somewhat coarse, limited, good sense Mr. 
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d, to extend the accommodation .~ 

; nding wants, to sacrifice their own interest in the 
oF dames . that of the poor labourer. Even this is 
much in advance of some of his allies. And we believe the 
further step proposed by him on Thursday night, though Mr. 
Villiers was quite right in rejecting itas certain to overweight 
the measure and defeat it altogether, may have been honestly 
offered as a sort of conscience-money to the poor people who 
have been rattled about “‘like peas in a fire-shovel” so long. 
For Mr. Henley is in essence a sincere man, not tender in 
his thoughts of the poor, but just to them, —as just, 
that is, as the genius of the squirarchy will allow. 
He is disposed to think a large proportion of the minor 
miseries of the labourer are natural, and that Providence 
itself echoes the ‘ fudge’ with which he meets the compassion 
lavished on them. But he feels there is a point of misery 
beyond which that monosyllable is not justified, and for 
everything over the margin he evidently takes home a 
modified self-reproach. He has the prejudices of his order 
within broad definite limits; pass those limits, and he 
throws them overboard. He will ridicule the critics of 
his order till a certain point is passed by his friends, and 
then he gets up and admonishes the latter that they are going 
too far, and gives real help to his foes. Let us hope that in 
spite of being ‘almost worn out,’ he may yet once more im- 

ess the just side of his own mind on the House of Commons 
with regard to this matter, and with better effect than he could 
do on Thursday night, when the amende offered to the poor 
certainly looked—even if, as we hope, it was not—very like a 
treacherous present to his antagonists. For after all he is a 
positive and not a negative Conservative. When he pitches 
into what he thinks nonsense, it is from a sort of blind loyalty 
to something to which he is attached—if that be only a Parish 
—and therefore when he gives unpleasant counsel to his own 
friends he always commands their respect no less than that 
of his foes. We should be sorry if we could see no more of 
the shading of political truth and falsehood than Mr. Henley ; 
but for all that he hes a realism of nature which many a man 
might envy, and he will be generally missed by both Tories 
and Liberals whenever he retires from political life. 


they have failed to buil 





PRESIDENT versus PREMIER. 


ERTAINLY within the next twenty years, possibly with- 

in a very much shorter period, two great English-speak- 

ing communities, possessed of vast territories, of an extensive 
seaboard, of unusual sources of natural wealth, and of that 
limitless future which attaches to countries sought by 
emigrants, will be compelled to select their permanent form 
of government. Whatever the terms of the ultimate alliance 
between Great Britain and Australia, or Great Britain and 
Acadia, it is quite certain that both Acadians and Australians 
will be permitted to select their own permanent form of 
administration. ‘That form is almost sure to be one of two— 
the British or the American, for the world is essentially imi- 
tative, and only those two have as yet in any great way suc- 
oveded, and it is more than probable that the American form 
will be preferred, colonial statesmen falling almost invariably 
into one delusion. They see that the English Government 
is greatly influenced by a Court and an aristocracy, they know 
that they cannot import the reality of either, they disdain to 
put up with a poor imitation, and they are apt therefore to 
jump to the conclusion that the British form of free govern- 
ment is suited only to Britain, can no more be imported than 
the British State Church. They mistake the form for the 
substance, and as they cannot obtain the form are likely 
to fall back upon the only alternative which presents itself, 
government by a President, or as Cromwell used to define it, 
when he so nearly succzeded in establishing it, ‘‘ Govern- 
ment by a Parliament and a Person.” That decision is one 
for many reasons greatly to be deprecated, and writers who 
try to explain the true secret of the vitality of the British 
Constitution, to reveal its form, now half-concealed by its trap- 
pings, are doing an important service. Mr. Walter Bagehot 
has made the attempt in the first number of the English 
Revue des Deux Mondes, The Fortnightly, and his view is 
worthy of more attention than in a first and otherwise not al- 
together successful number of a new periodical it is likely to re- 
ceive. He has studied carefully the actual working as apart 
from the apparent action of British institutions, and he brings 
to all such questions a mental peculiarity not, we think, 
possessed in the same degree by any other publicist. If he 
were arguing for his own right to exist he would have a 
slight secret bias against himself, a painfully clear perception 
ef the reasons why he ought to be led out to execution. 


Mr. Bagehot believes that the essential peculiarity of the 
British Constitution, the principle which gives it its perma- 
nent vitality and occasional energy, is the existence of the 
Cabinet, ¢.¢., of an executive elected by the Legislature, and 
removable at any moment after one appeal to the people. In 
other, and as we think broader words, the essence of British 
freedom is the existence of a Sovereign Representative 
Chamber, which can never act absolutely or in haste. Such 
a body, governing and legislating for a really great community, 
is absolutely without a precedent in history. The only body 
possessed of equal power, the Roman Senate, was not truly 
representative, the French Constituent Assembly was not sub- 
ject to dissolution by the decree of its own servants, and no 
other great assembly has ever directly controlled its own execu- 
tive. No other has ever succeeded in terminating that contest 
between the legislative and the executive power which in 
every country of European manners hus impeded freedom, 
leading in France to alternations of despotism and licence, in 
the German States to a sterile conflict between the represen- 
tatives and the officials, and in America to a compromise which 
in quiet times reduces government to a nullity, and in unquiet 
times raises the executive to almost absolute power. In 
England alone are the executive and legislative power vested 
de jure and de facto absolutely in the same hands, so that Par- 
liament can not only express the will of the people, but change 
the agents of that will at its own pleasure, not only modify 
the laws, but direct every detail of their execution. The 
House of Commons is in fact upon all great questions Sovereign, 
competent when excited to do alone and at once all those acts 
which in most countries cannot be done at all except 
by the common consent of two equal forces, and in 
America cannot be done except after an interval which 
may occupy four years. ‘This perfection of power and 
consequent efficiency has been attained, says Mr. Bagehot, 
through the wholly unintentional device which we call 
the Cabinet. ‘hat body as a body possesses all executive 
authority, all patronage, the initiative of most legislation, a 
suspensive veto on all, and the immense prerogative of re- 
ferring great questions back to the people for final decision, 
and yet is wholly unknown to the law. Its mectings are 
informal, its deliberations secret, and its collective responsi- 
bility entirely a matter of practice, the constitution only im- 
posing responsibility on individual Privy Councillors. It is 
in fact simply the agency through which Parliament controls 
the executive, the incidental but invaluable link between 
two forces which, being permanent and independent, might 
otherwise come—in most countries always do come—into 
dangerous collision. By the use of this instrument Parlia- 
ment, when in harmony with the people, is enabled at any 
moment not only to decide on a policy, but to choose the 
politicians capable of carrying it out. The United States 
may decide on war, yet be compelled to entrust war to a Lord 
Aberdeen; Parliament deciding on war can contempo- 
rancously choose Palmerston as War Minister. The United 
States might to-morrow decide on a policy of free trade and 
be baffled by a Protectionist executive, but in England the 
acceptance of free trade and the election of a free-trading 
executive were simultaneous. There is neither delay nor possi- 
bility of collision, and all great designs are therefore in all cases 
carried out by willing hands,—an immense addition to the na- 
tional force. At the same time the House of Commons can never 
use these vast powers rashly, for its own servants can always 
check its deliberations. They can appeal to the people, and 
it is only after two registrations of the Parliamentary decree 
that the sentence which dismisses the executive becomes 
irreversible. The dread of that appeal always operates to 
make the House bethink itself, to check hurried votes, to dis- 
incline the representatives to change their great agents except 
for very serious cause. The great problem of free government, 
the creation of a representative body which shall be sovereign, 
shall be popular, and yet shall never use the sovereign power 
with the popular inconsiderateness, has been in this country 
solved. It is not solved by the American Constitution, but 
only “approximated ” to,—that scheme not providing against 
the collision of the two powers, but only arrangicg that the 
collision shall never be permanent, and leaving the ad-interim 
supremacy, the power of keeping things as they were, with 
the executive. The permanent union of both Powers, the 
essential peculiarity of the British Constitution, is independent 
alike of the hereditary monarchy and of the aristocratic form 
of society, and is therefore transferable to countries which do 
not wish for a monarch and have not the means of founding 
an aristocracy. All that would be needed would be to 
invest the Speaker, or other dignified representative person, 








with the power of receiving resignations, and the com- 
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munity would enjoy a constitution in substance though!not between manhood and rating suffrage, thet weekues 


not in form identical with that of Great Britain. In losing 
the form no doubt they lose much, for man, as Mr. Bagehot 
acknowledges, is governed by his imagination; but the dif- 
ficulty of creating a Kingship which shail be reverenced, which 
shall be permanent, and which nevertheless shall not be a 
personal Government, has proved insuperable everywhere 
except in Great Britain, where a strongly-linked society is 
presided over by a family which in a century and a half has 
not produced a man of genius. Monarchy is a most valuable 
element in England, for it attracts and so to speak curbs the 
imaginations of a people not half of whom are yet civilized, 
but the essential element of success is the election of the 
Government whenever necessary by a body which is itself the 
élite of the nation. Only by this device can a nation accom- 
plish a revolution without an illegality, only through this can 
it be sure that the whole force of the nation shall in the hour 
of supreme trial be used by agents who thoroughly sympathize 
with the national will. Suppose General Sherman President, 
as but for Mr. Lincoln’s hold on the nation he might have 
been, the nation would by this time have surrendered all the 
fruits of its great war; suppose him Premier, and he would 
have been removed an hour after Congress had comprehended 
the results to which his policy led. As Mr. Bagehot puts it, 
the Presidentship is wanting in that reserve of revolutionary 
force which the Premiership retains, and which, as we now 
sce in America, is even in the happiest countries essential to 
national safety. 


THE ISSUE BEFORE WORKING MEN. 

O the working classes want to be represented in Parlia- 
ment, or do they simply want to have votes? ‘hat is 

the question which the operatives of this country have to 
answer before they will get any Reform Bill at all, and as yet 
they are not only not answering it, but do not seem aware 
there is any such question to answer. They seem indeed to 
imagine that the two things are absolutely identical, that the 
mere possession of the franchise will give them representation, 
a proposition true only if they have a clear majority, which 
all the while they do not in this generation expect to get. 
There are whole classes in England, such as the English 
Catholics, which possess the suffrage, yet have no representa- 
tion at all, and there are others, like the Dissenters, with 
immense influence on the elections, whose distinctive opinions 
are yet scarcely heard in the House. If the working men 
are content with that position, if they simply want to vote, to 
swell the majority of the members who are now elected, then 
indeed they are right in accepting a six-pound franchise as a 
fact and talking about manhood suffrage as a theory. Only then 
we do not understand why they should be interested in the 
question at all. If the men they want to see in the House of 
Commons are there now, what more is necessary ?—better spend 
encrgy in compelling those men to do their duty than in seek- 
ing to alter a balance of power already inclining to the side they 
approve. But if they really want to be represented, to make their 
ideas on the relation of capital to labour, on co-operation, on 
foreign policy, on education, on the land laws, on ecclesiastical 
subjects, audibly heard, in short if they want members instead of 
votes, they are acting very foolishly. Their delegates assembled 
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have for the present to choose, and till they have chosen, 
finally and distinctly nothing whatever will be done. 

Some of their leaders are more sensible of the true posi- 
tion, but even they will talk about the just right of citizenshi 
and stepping-stones, and a sliding scale of democracy which 4 
the precise danger the existing constituency dreads. Mr 
Forster indeed advised his immense audience not to propose 
this or that plan, but to strengthen the hands of Mr. Glaq. 
stone in proposing a plan—which is practical sense, but even 
he seemed to imagine there was some magic charm in Votes, 
talked of the next Bill as an instalment, and declared 
that the working men would not all hang together. [py 
other words he thought the working class under the 
forthcoming Bill would have no distinctive influence at 
all, except so far as to secure a Bill making their ingly. 
ence supreme. He tells the middle class that the 
workmen are not to be dreaded because of their num- 
bers, for they will divide, and so allow to education and 
intellect and property all the influence they now possess, 
If that is the real view of the Reformers, it is we, not they, who 
are democratic, for we really want to seat men representing 
the distinctive opinions of handicraftsmen, to give labour its 
share of influence, and diminish pro tanto the influence of 
education and intellect and capital. But then Mr. Forster 
looks to a further advance which can end only in manhood 
suffrage, that is, to the very dominance of numbers, which 
the existing constituency is prepared to resist, and will for 
many years resist successfully. In that case he will indeed 
secure in an unjust degree the distinctive representation 
which in a just degree he disregards, or even thinks obnoxious, 
We are to have a Bill which will make nochange, in order to 
secure a Bill which will make the precise change the intelli- 
gence of the country does not desire. The workmen are not 
now to be represented specially in order that they may be so 
well represented hereafter as to leave no room for anybody 
but themselves! The minimum of present good is to be 
effected in order that the maximum of future evil may be 
secured. Language of this kind involves a political incon- 
sistency of the worst kind. If manhood suffrage is good— 
and we are far from denying that a better case can be made 
out for it than for any other democratic franchise—advocate 


| manhood suffrage without apologies; but if it is a bad thing, 


why accept a Bill which avowedly will do nothing at present, 
but is a step towards securing that bad thing hereafter ? 

We repeat, this, and not the comparative merit of manhood 
and rating suffrage, is the true question at issue. Every 
leader at the Manchester mecting acknowledged that only a 
moderate Bill could as yet be secured ; the workmen agreed 
that they must take the best they could get; even the reso- 
lutions passed speak of and accept instalments. The only 
issue is therefore the character of that instalment, whether it 
shall be a blank reduction sufficient to establish the principle 
of government by numbers but not to give numbers the 
government, or a direct addition to the working men’s strength 
within the walls of the House. The Radicals offer the first, 
a political vol-au-vent for the present and a delusive hope for 
the future; the educated Liberals offer the second, namely, a 
distinct aud just share of power, practical, active power, to be ex- 


in Manchester on Monday in considerable numbers, and talked | ercised now and for the future, but not to be increased except by 
out the subject among themselves without the intervention of | the gradual rise of the ablest among them into the existing suf- 
their more aristocratic friends, and as far as we can make out | frage. ‘Che Radicals assert that the nation is not represented, and 


they never expressed a wish for actual representation. 


A | propose to remedy the evil by admitting the excluded work- 


section were very vehement for a rating suffrage and a section | man to the thousandth part of a right to elect a man already 


for manhood suffrage, but as they will get neither without a | elected without him. ; t 
represented, and propose to remedy the evil by conceding to the 


revolution, and as no revolution would seem even to them- 
selyes worth the effort, the discussion was a mere philosophical 
exercitation, about as valuable as the talk at a Social Science 
meeting. The practical point for to-day, and probably for many 
days forward, is simply this. The working men can, if they like 
to employ a certain degree of pressure at the hustings, carry 
Mr. Baines’s Bill, which will enable them to help in electing 
the men who are now elected, and will give them nothing else 
except a good reason for being discontented because further 
demands justified by the same arguments are refused. Or they 
can if they like, by a frank alliance with the educated Liberals, 
secure fifty or sixty votes in the House of Commons, a number 
that is amply sufficient to secure them a most respectful hearing, 
and to enforce their claims whenever they are not resisted by an 
overpowering majority of the rest of the nation. The Ultramon- 
tanes have not sixty clear votes, have no popular suppoft in 
Great Britain, and have to face the habitual dislike of the 
British Government, no matter what its colour, to ecclesiastical 
tyranny, yet look at the price the Tory leaders are willing to 
pay for their support. It is between these alternatives, and 








The Liberals admit that the nation is not 


excluded class a tenth, an eighth, or even a fifth of the ultimate 
sovereign power. Which of those two is offering most, the 
party which avows that it will give to the excluded no 
special representation, or the party which offers the excluded 
eflicient representative power, the orators who tell the 
hungry they will find a new set of teeth, or the thinkers who 
say tothe starving, ‘‘ Lo! here is food?” True, the latter hold 
out no delusive hopes of going without themselves, in order that 
the applicants may be overfed,—threaten indeed to guard 
their own dinners somewhat savagely,—but then they offer 
meat now, their rivals only an additional appetite to be satis- 
fied God knows when. “ Here’s my stomachic bitters,” roars 
the member for Leicester, ‘‘ won’t they help you to eat when 
you get any dinner?” ‘‘ Here,” say those whom we repre- 
sent, “is food,—plain, and not too much of it, but good 
nourishment, and ready now.” We recognize most fully. 
the cause of the working man’s hesitation, the immense 
difficulty which he finds in giving up what seems to him @ 
great though it may be distaut idea,—a vision of govern- 
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rue demos in which every one shall have | such crimes as by the laws of this realm his own life may be 
cause he lives in a house, or pays taxes, or ooo a 5 par for — the same), under pain of 

irregularity. ’"—Canon 113. 

We give this canon at length, because The Saturday Review, 
ffrage best realizes that ideal,—whether he really believes | which purported to do 80, omitted the words in italics, and a 
ed 1 can be equal to 1 followed by a thousand ciphers. | correspondent of The Times, who signs himself “H”’ has 
a then he is depriving 1 of those equal rights he claims | done the same thing, though the latter does give his readers 
and giving up the ideal which seems to him so great. If he| the usual warning of the abridgment. When these words are 
see this,—and we quite believe the Manchester opera- restored it becomes quite obvious: that the framers in no way 
an when they shouted that they wanted to rob nobody of | intended to claim a legal exemption from giving evidence for 
anything,—then let his ery at the hustings be for votes in the | the clergy. The canon does not “any way bind” the clergy- 
House of Commons, and not votes at the polling booth,—for a | man, but merely says, if you choose to receive the confession 
voice in the Council, not an increase in the tongues privileged you can only reveal it under pain of irregularity,—no very 
to murmur outside. One really great workman in Parliament | terrible penalty. But there can be very little doubt that the 
speaking eloquently the thoughts which workmen mutter | true meaning of the canon is to prohibit the clergy from 
roughly outside, compelling squires to listen to what labourers turning informers. The doctrine of the primitive Church as 
want, and — “e — = ‘ al - oe | — in tho. — book A thee ng (ch. _ 2), is ere 

o more for his class than half a million of voters, who | private confession of sins which affect our fellow men is on 
parte seat securely the men who sit there already, though | a preliminary to public confession, and it may very well be that 
in insecurity. a their page as ee EN of a 
ence, some of the clergy may have thought themselves boun¢ 
to reveal anything which amounted to crime. The express 
exception of crimes of which, like treason, every a was 
legally bound to give information, seems to support this con- 
struction of the canon, which has also, we believe, the sanc- 

tion of Bishop Gibson. 

- <a ¢ gh ne But even if the canon as clearly prohibited the clergy from 
o some it is a question of religious belief. To! giving evidence, as we conceive it clearly dovs not, it could 
And neither of these classes will | om * legal validity whatever. It ™ true that canons 
ever consent, or perhaps be able, to recognize that the law on | which have received the Royal assent are thought to bind the 
the subject must be regulated by considerations of expediency, | clergy, but the 25th Henry VIIL., c. 19, gave validity only 
and that the real question is what rule is most for the public to such part of the existing ecclesiastical law as was not 
good. It must, we think, be due to an amiable weakness of | repugnant to the common law, and “ canons and constitutions 
this sort that some of our contemporaries have been attribut-| made since that statute,” says Mr. A. J. Stephens, Q.€., 
ing great importance to the 113th canon of 1603. It has| ‘ enjoy their force and authority under the same limitations.” 
been solemnly set forth—or rather, as we shall show presently, | A canon which is repugnant to the laws, statutes, and cus- 
not set forth—as if it were a novelty, and as if the uniform toms of this realm does not bind even the clergy, and, on the 
practice of the Courts since the Reformation had been adopted other hand, the law does bind them, even when it is repug- 
by lawyers aud angen by the clergy - ignorance 3 | nant to the canons. The marriage of divorced persous is 
existence—a position extravagant in itself, and for which | contrary to the canons, but there can be no doubt that a 
there is not a shadow of evidence. But to fully under-| parish priest would have bee Sound te merry them if 
stand the meaning of the canon it is necessary to recall) the Divorce Act had not expressly exempted him, And 
the state of the law at the time the canons of 1603 received | even if there were any doubt about the law in the sixteeath 
the Royal assent. Before the Reformation there can be very | century there can be none now. It may be that there is no 
little doubt, though the subject is not free from obscurity, | reported decision of any Court sitting in banco, it may be that 
that priests were not bound to reveal statements made to them | Lord Wynford said that he would never commit a clergyman for 
under the seal of confession. But the exemption was subject to | refusing to answer, aud that Baron Alderson said that he thought 
this remarkable exception, that it did not extend to confessions | such evidence ought not to be tendered,—but there can be no 
of treason. And the priest who, through the confessional, ! doubt that the practice of the Courts and the dicta of the 
became acquainted with treasonable matter, was not merely | judges ever since the Reformation have been perfectly uniform. 
liable to be examined as a witness, but actually committed a/ If there is no decision on the point, it must be because there 
capital crime if he did not go to the magistrate and volun- | has never been any doubt about it, for certainly if a judge 
tarily disclose it. He was not merely a good witness, but} had ever allowed such a privilege to the clergy his ruling 
bound on pain of death, to turn informer. This being the) would not have passed unquestioned. And obviously such 
state of the law, the 25th Henry VIIL., c. 19, the statute of | expressions as those of Lord Wynford and Baron Alderson 
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THE PRIVILEGE OF THE CONFESSIONAL. 

HE Rev. Mr. Wagner, by refusing to answer the questions | 

of the magistrates as to the statements made to him by | 
Constance Kent, has re-opened a very difficult question, be- 
cause different people determine it on quite different prin- 





ciples. to 
others a point of honour. 


mower thane 





which we have heard so much lately, enacted that such 
existing canons, &c., as were not “repugnant to the laws, 
statutes, and customs of this realm,” nor injurious to the 
Royal’ prerogative, sbould remain in force as before the 
passing of that Act. It is, we believe, on this Act that Sir 
George Bowyer, with some plausibility, founds his argument 
for the privilege of the clergy. He says the Act abolished 
nothing which was customary and not contrary to law, and 
the privilege of the clergy except in cases of treason was 
customary, and was not contrary to law. He scems, however, 
to overlook the effect of the various statutes altering the formu- 
laries and doctrines of the Church by which confession to a 
priest ceased to be binding on the laity, and similarly the 
reception of confessions became optional in the priest. We 
Imagine that the reason why a priest was privileged from 
giving evidence was to be found in the compulsoriness of con- 
fession, and cessante ratione cessat ipsa lex is a principle which 
would apply. Be this, however, as it may, there can be no 
doubt that practically the privilege ceased. Probably the 
Protestant clergy ceased to ask for it; and when the law 
caught a Romish priest it made a criminal of him, not a wit- 
ness. It was with reference to this state of things that the 
113th canon of 1603 was passed. 

“Tf any man confess his secret and hidden sins to the 
minister, for the unburdening of his conscience, and to receive 
spiritual consolation and ease of mind from him, we do no! any 
way bind the said minister by this our Constitution, but do straitly 
charge and admonish him that he do not at any time reveal 
and make known to any person whatsoever any crime or 
offence so committed to his trust and secrecy (except they be 





admit the existence of a law which they think it impolitic to 
enforce. They do not deny, but elude it. 

[t is useless, however, to pursue further a question which 
does not admit of serious doubt. Claims of a special law 
for the clergy are so rife in the present day, and the con- 
cession of them would be so dangerous, that they obtain an 
amount of consideration which intrinsically they do not merit. 
These strange theorics are set up by men who know very 
well that, if they were openly to ask for exemption from the 
duty of giving evidence for the clergy as such, they would 
have no chance of success. If anything is clear, it is that 
there must be one law for all classes of men, and that either 
all men or none must be allowed to refuse to reveal state- 
ments made to them in confidence. A layman’s sense of honour 
deserves as much consideration as a priest’s theory of religion. 
A medical man might rest his case on a higher ground, and 
so also might a clerk, or servant, for the master cannot avoid 
trusting him. But we cannot allow that the existing law 
puts a man under any hardship whatever. He is in no way 
bound tofreceive people’s confessions under promise of secrecy, 
and a criminal who confesses without a promise cannot claim 
to impose an illegal obligation on another without his consent. 
If on the other hand a man chooses to give an illegal promise, 
priest or layman, he cannot complain if he has to submit to 
the consequences or break his word. A gentleman would 
choose the first, but if he were a reasonable man he would 
feel that his punishment was deserved. If it be asked, what 
is the good of maintaining a law which simply prohibits all 
confessions, and thus destroys the solitary chance of reforming 
the criminal? we answer that the privilege never could be 
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limited to the clergy. The Quakers were exempted from 
taking oaths, and now every man, whatever be his creed, en- 
joys the same exemption. That alteration of the law is pro- 
bably beneficial, but it is not necessary to point out that to 
give every man power to refuse to give evidence of what was 


told him in confidence would render the administration of | 


justice impossible. 

A special exemption for the Romish clergy has been justi- 
fied by Bentham on the plausible ground that it is involved 
in the toleration of the Catholic Church. But toleration 
merely implies that you shall not legislate for the purpose of 
discouraging a given creed. It does not require you to give 
exemptions from laws passed without any reference to 
religion, whenever any sect chooses to have conscientious 
scruples about them. We tolerate Mormons, but we are not 
bound to allow any Mormon to commit bigamy. There is 


as, 
|if the means of calling a free Parliament competent to govern 
as well as represent exist in Mexico, anl it is certain that 
if called it would either expel the Austrian contingent, or 
quarrel with the French, or pass laws which would virtuall 
eud the experiment it is the necessity of the Emperor nd 
carry through. On the other hand a fettered or fictitious 
representative body would simply diminish the responsibility 
which is the best guarantee for the fair exercise of a necessary 
dictatorship, and the Emperor in rejecting that device has 
brought himself face to face with his people. The delegation 
of such powers is, however, a different matter, and the 
statute, while ordaining that prefects shall be governed by 
| the laws, expressly entrusts the Emperor with the power of 
| raying out special commissioners invested with all the powers 
| which he may choose to confide to their hands. These instru. 
ments will require to be narrowly watched, for they, unlike 


| 





certainly this to be said for the Romish clergy, that the duty the Emperor, are not responsible either to a nation or to the 
of receiving confessions is not imposed on them by conscience, | public opinion of an Order, while they cannot have that 
which is a plea open to the most unconscientious of men, but | freedom from class or local interests which an Emperor from 
by an external authority, so that the privilege can hardly be | the very nature of his position can hardly lose. They will be 
made a mere cloak for criminal combination. But it obviously | satraps without that permanence in office which is the best 
could never long be confined to the Romish clergy, and indeed | check upon capricious or violent exercise of great official 
Englishmen can hardly be expected to pass a law which would | power. 


be a positive encouragement to a system which they believe to 
D J ’ 
be productive of actual temporal inconveniences of an aggra- 


Nevertheless the people are not left without franchises, the 
idea of the Emperor being obviously that so far as he can he 











| 


will terminate every oppression except his own. The prefects 
of districts, for instance, are to be aided by councils, consist- 
ing of the Chief Judge, the highest revenue officer, a landed 
proprietor, a merchant, and either a miner or a manufacturer, 


vated kind. 

In conelusion, we must add that the present rule is uniform, 
intelligible, founded on principle, and practically innocuous. 
If a man is told of a crime in confidence, he has nothing to do 
but to keep his own counsel. Mr. Wagner was under no} with power of alvice and of remonstrance, though without 
necessity to accompany Constance Kent before the magistrate | direct authority. Under them are the mayors, assisted by 
or to be summoned asa witness, If he had remained at home, | municipalities directly elected by the people, renewed every 
like a sensible man, he would have escaped his present/two years, and invested with the sole right—except when 
embarrassment. Whena Catholic priest gets into the witness- | otherwise directed by an Imperial law—of imposing municipal 
box it is almost always through his own imprudence or clumsi- | taxes and sanctioning municipal expenditure. Military officers 
ness. Counsel, too, when such a case occurs, commonly exercise | are specially forbidden to exercise any authority over the 





akindly discretion, which is sanctioned by the judges, and ask | civil authorities, or to give any orders whatever except during 
for the confession only when it is absolutely necessary for the 
purposes of justice. When it is necessary they are bound to 
put the question, and we venture to think that the judge is 
equaiiy bound io Guuimit tae Witness who refuses to answer. 

The comparison which is sometimes drawn between the case 
of a clergyman and a solicitor is perfectly unsound. ‘The 
privilege is asked for clergymen for the sake of the witness ; 
it is conceded to solicitors for the sake of the client. An 
attorney cannot waive his privilege, however willing he may 
be to do so, and his client can of course make him reveal 
everything, however uuwilling he may be. The law gives the 
privilege to the attorney because a man must have legal 
advice. Deny that necessity, and there would be no reason 
why the privilege should exist another day. 


THE LAST NEW CONSTITUTION. 
HERE is something unreal in writing about the Constitu- 
tion of Mexico, —like discussing the prospects and quali- 
ties of a child born dead. The very mail which brings us the | 





statute brings also the announcement that recruiting offices | 
for Juarez have been opened in Washington and New York, | 


in other words that the American Government will permit aid | 
to be given to the opponents of Maximilian. ‘That aid must | 
either be fatal to the new throne or produce a war between | 
France and the Union, in the midst of which constitutions 
will be as of little importance as any other civil laws upon 
any other ficld of battle. Still the Constitution, though it 
may never work, is intended to march, and it has an inte!- 
lectual interest as the latest attempt of an enlightened despot 
to give his subjects guarantees for good government without 
imposing substantial checks upon his personal power. It is 
on the whole an able and, we should imagine, a perfectly 
original attempt. The Emperor, to begin with, is unusually 
honest, makes no attempt to create a manageable Representa- 
tive Body or a purchaseable Upper House, but boldly pro- 
claims that the condition of affairs requires an autocracy, an | 
accepts the responsibility of exercising it. ‘I,’ he says in | 
the third clause, ‘represent the nativnal sovereigaty, and 
until it shall be otherwise arranged in the definitive organiza- 
tion of the Empire I exercise by myself or by the inter- | 
mediary’’—his wife, who is appointed Regent in certain | 
cases—‘‘ all public autiority, and fulfil all public fune- 
tions.” The Elect of the people will govern as he does in| 
France, but without the forms which in France have been | 
devised to limit Imperial responsibility. This, if eynical, is 
at least honest, and it is by no means certain that in the | 
existing position of affairs it is not also wise. It is doubtful | 


| 


| an appeal to the oflisial’s superior. 


| 


the continuance in any locality of the state of siege, and one- 
third of the Constitution is taken up with what are called 
individual guarantees. The Emperor promises to his subjects 
—who, by the way, include all foreigners who may purchase 
land—equality before the law, personal security, security of 
property, religious freedom, and “the liberty of publishing 
their opinions.” Nobody is to be arrested except under a 
warrant signed and sealed by competent authority, and when 
so arrested must be examined before a judge within three 
days, must be informed of the charge against him, of the 
name of his accuser, and of all evidence necessary for his 
defence. Property cannot be taken, even for State purposes, 
without previous compensation ; forced labour is abolished 
except in the cases provided for by law, such as sentences for 
crime ; slavery is prohibited, every inhabitant of Mexico being 
free by that title alone; aud the confiscation of goods is for- 
bidden as a punishment “ for ever.” 

Judged by the European standard this is of course a most 
imperfect Constitution, there being absolutely no guarantee 
for the maintenance of any of these privileges, the Emperor 
being unfettered either by an Assembly with the right of re- 
fusing the taxes, or a bureaucracy irremoveable except for 
crime. * Supposing a prefect in a distant province to violate the 
law, there are no means of punishing him except by an ap- 
peal to the Emperor, who may be completely deceived by 
official misrepresentations, or may be induced to order a 
special inquiry—a risk too great for any Mexican accustomed 
to tyranny easily torun. But then it is searcely fair to try 
it by the European standard. Mexico is a tropical country, 
with a semi-civilized population and a civilized Government, 
and it is by comparison with countries similarly situated that 
it ought in fairness to be judged. Tried by that test the 
Constitution, if honestly worked, does not appear illiberal, 
does not differ, for example, very greatly from that which 
exists in India. Theoretically the Indian Viceroy is just as 
unfettered, and practically he has even more political power. 
No council, or representative body, or other organization of 
natives has the smallest right of interference with his action, 
or even of formal remonstrance, the right of petition, except 
to the Throne, being unsecured by law. The native has in 
fact no privileges which cannot be overturned by the decree 
of the Viceroy, no remedy aguinst official oppression except 
Yet he is in practice the 


freest of human beings, far freer than the average 
Englishman. He can say what he likes without per- 


| mission, and sell what he likes, spirits excepted, without 


licence, travels without a passport, may if he pleases spout 
treason by the ha‘f-hour in the Townhall of the cypital 
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ithin sight of Government House. Nobody can forbid him 
i de anything unless prohibited by law, or force him to 
yaa an thing unless enjoined by statute, and he is for all 
b t political purposes as free as an inhabitant of Massachusetts. 
So coder this Constitution may be the Mexican, if only it 
is honestly worked, and the Emperor has every interest in 
honestly working it. His object evidently is to secure all 
the per: onal power he can with as little indivi lual oppression 
as he can, and his mode of attaining his end seens to us singu- 


larly ab 
and i 


when oppressed will appeal to his promises, he may conciliate 


the nation and establish in Mexico a society accustomed to 
justice, secure in its property, familiar with municipal 
business, and ready for the certain concession of the 
political franchise. f ond! v v 
course be fulfilled. The Empire, even if it survives, is 
as certain to be assailed by American partizans as the Imperial 
agents are to differ from Indian civil servants. There does 
not exist in Mexico a class which can be trusted to use 
the absolute powers of the commissioners, or the adminis- 
trative powers of the prefects without oppressing the people, 
and the people have learnt too long the lesson of distrust to 
appeal readily to the Emperor. In the remoter provinces 
misgovernment will probably only become worse through 
the irresistible strength acquired by good government 
at the centre, and the individual guarantees only produce 
misery by tempting thcir possessors to resist instead of 
bribing oppressors. ‘he scheme is suited only to a country 
in which the governing class can be trusted, and Mexico is 
not sucha country. Still it has in it as many chances of 
success as any other scheme possible under the circumstances, 
and as an effort to secure to a debased people individual 
freedom without political power it must have for all calm 
observers an intellectual interest. If it succeeded the great 
problem of securing social freedom among the Latin and 
black colonists of South America until they were ready for 
political freedom would be in great measure solved, and 
though it must fail, every failure helps to avert a renewal of 
disastrous experiment. 


THE SORROWS OF A CURATE. 
UR old friend the anatomist curate, victim of British stupidity 
empanelled on a curoner’s jury, has turned up again with a 
lively pamphlet* on the wrongs of curates. De minimis non curat 
lex he would certainly translate as meaning that ecclesiastical law 
has no cure for the wrongs of curates. From the large, the 
telescopic view of the Church of England, in relation to other 
Churches and to the centre of its own system, the Throne, he with- 
draws our gaze suddenly to the minute microscopic view of it in 
relation to those animalcules of the clerical body which the care- 
ful examination even of a single molecule of Church vitality dis- 
closes as the active elements thereof,—the curates. ‘The idea of 
the pamphlet is in effect the same as that which a lively writer, 
in remonstrating against Miss Bronté’s profound heartlessness 
towards curates, expressed by a slight modification of Isabella's 
words in Measure for Measure :— 





‘*'The poor curate that we tread upon 
In corporal suffrance feels a pang as great 
As when a rector dies.” 

The peculiarity of a curate’s position is, that with a spiritual life 
and dignity of his own to support, he is in the very undignified 
position of something like a servant to the incumbent. Indeed 
unless the incumbent can rest comfortably upon the curate, the 
curate has in most parishes little chance of finding an abiding place 
under him. Now our friend the anatomist curate, it must be 
confessed, would be a very uncomfortable spiritual settle for this 
sort of incumbency. Mr. Hunt is obviously restless, rather 
savagely independent, eccentric, given to saying startling things 
which have very much the effect on incumbents of spiritual pins 
starting up in the cushion beneath them, energetic no doubt, but 


le, so able that if he is not attacked from the North, | 
f he ‘can secure honest administrators, and if the Mexieins | 


Not one of these conditions will of | 


opinion that ‘II. L.’ is half-cracked, and would recommend him, 
if he is (7 Jesus, to walk in the light, and not in the darkness,” 
ean scarcely regard his personal difficulties as strictly repre- 
sentative of those of his class. We are almost surprised to find 
that the health of “TL. L.,” a traditionalist, who held that “a 
sermon should consist of an exordium, then a prayer to the Holy 
Spirit, three heads, and an application”—survived the receipt of this 
, Violent missive—as it appears that it did—even from an unknown 
| clerical quantity. Indeed after reading this history we are not at all 
surprised that Mr. Hunt has been, even among the small class of 
active-minded and original curates, exceptionally unfortunate. It 
is obvious, for instance, amongst other accentuated personal charac- 
teristics, that Mr. Hunt has no Christian scruple against a little 
retaliation, not always of the most refined kind. For example, he 
allows himself to attack one rector,—who certainly swindled him, 
| —on the score of his plethoric habit and thick utterance, using 
' his anatomical knowledge to describe the ‘ adipose tissue that had 
collected in the vicinity of the submaxillary and the os hyvides,” 
and likening his articulation in a sermon against luxury to that 
of ‘‘a swimming pig about to commit involuntary suicide.” ‘This 
language strikes us as something worse than mere eccentricity in a 
Christian minister. We have no objection to plain speaking 
about swindling rectors, but this kind of revenge is neither 
Christian nor dignified. 

Still, after eliminating Mr. Tunt’s abrupt and somewhat harsh 
personality from this amusing narrative, there is evidence enough 
that any earnest and original man of eager and even voracious 
intellect such as he undoubtedly possesses, has much to bear which 
belongs to the experience of universal curacy, and not to that of the 
somewhat rampant individuality which was united to the status 
of curacy in this particular case. The chief trials of curates 
appear to arise from two distinct sources,—from the doctrinal 
tyranny of incumbents and of the societies, like The Pus- 
toral Aid Society, which most often supply their salary,—and 
secondly, from the petty jealousies of the incumbents when the in- 
cumbent is not a large-minded man and the curate has enough 
ability to be his superior or rival as a preacher. ‘The latter trials 
are perhaps the most vexatious, the most insignificant, the most 
ridiculous to every one but the curate concerned, and the least 
susceptible of any kind of remedy—except the universal remedy 
for all the small envies, hatreds, and uncharitablenesses of human 
life. Mr. Hunt tells us that in his first London curacy the 
incumbent, who had been a suppressed curate nearly all his 
life, preaching as little as his superiors could help, and subordi- 
nate even at the ‘ ministrations,” was anxious in his turn to sup- 
press his curate. ‘‘ He had an idea which afflicts many vain 
preachers, that his congregation were not satisfied to see any but 
himself either in the pulpit or the desk.” Now Mr. Ilunt was 
an irrepressible kind of curate, whom it required a weight of 
many atmospheres to keep out of the pulpit and the desk. 
Accordingly the rector had to solve the problem how to find or 
feign other moral atmospheres, supplementary to his own, adverse 
to Mr. Hunt's appearance in the pulpit and the desk. He 
managed it as follows. We need not say that the rectorial names 
in this pamphlet are all fictitious :— 

“*T am very sorry, and it is a matter of great trouble to me,’ he pro- 
ceeded to say, ‘but a deputation from the congregation waited on me 
yesterday to state that your reading is so bad that they will not endure 
it longer.’ He added that there was no objection to my preaching, only 
to my reading, The natural amendment which suggested itself to me 
was, that he should read and I would do the preaching. I remarked 
that the information he brought me was very strange. I had come one 
Sunday on trial, and had offered to stay a month in the same condition, 
that they might all be perfectly satisfied. I proposed to resign the 
curacy, but he would not hear of that. He wished that I should confine 
my labours to visiting the poor, and on Sundays I could sit in the com- 
munion and read the epistle. The novelty of the proposition made me 
smile. He wished to confer on me the dignity of a Bishop or a Dean, 
to sit enthroned that the congregation might behold me—and, strange 
infatuation! I refused the honour. My absence from church was a 
subject of inquiry, I told the story in a good-humoured manner, shield- 
ing Mr. Arlington as well as I could, but the result was an excitement 
in the parish. Pews were threatened to be given up, hard words were 
spoken, and the people asked indignantly who were the deputation that 


| 


” 








not in a comfortable, regulation way, given, too, to taking distinc- 
tions which mean something instead of the distinctions which make 
a ‘valuable discourse,’ and given, besides, to taking them in an 
abrupt and even spasmodic fashion that shatters the nerves of the | 
most susceptible nervous systems in the English world. A curate 
who even under the anonymous disguise of “ X. Y.” can write in 
answer to a list of silly questions from an advertising rector 
who signs himself “ Yours truly in Jesus, H. L.,” “¢*X. Y.’ is of | 


| 





* Clergymen Made Scarce. A letter to the Bishop of London. By “ A Presbyter.’ 


London : Hall, Smart, and Allen. 


waited on Mr. Arlington. When pressed he denied the deputation. It 
was finally reduced to the Churchwarden’s wife and one or two old 
ladies, Mr. Arlington’s special admirers.” 

Another rector, in whose parish Mr. Ilunt had, according to 
his own account, been even too popular, testified to his cha- 
racter in a letter which stated that his services had been 
highly appreciated by his parishioners. For this, however, 
the rector kindly suggested a reason, namely, that his style of 
preaching was “‘ highly figurative,” and that the appreciation was 
in some measure due ‘‘to Scotch predilections on the part of 
some.” Mr. Hunt chanced to see the letter, and addressing his 
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rector, said playfully, ‘‘ Idid not know that your parishioners were 
troubled with ‘ Scotch predilections.’” ‘* He made an apology, and 
said he would not put that in again.” Again! He would not 
convey a false impression injurious to a poor curate twice! But 
the worst sorrows of intellectual curates like Mr. Hunt arise in 
the supreme ignorance, narrowness, and cowardice of some of 
the incumbents. Some of these gentlemen appear to have a pretty 
regular test for the orthodoxy of curates. It consists in asking 
them what they (the curates) think of works of which they (the 
questioners) know nothing themselves. The liberal and low test 
is of course to ask what the curate thinks of Essays and Reviews, 
or to ask him to sign a protest against them. This appears to be 
done by many clergymen by no means narrow in their school of 
thought, who rarely if ever have themselves read the book or any 
part of it. Mr. Hunt tells us that one of his most liberal incum- 
bents brought him a protest or petition of this kind to sign as a 
matter of course, the bringer having no knowledge whatever of 
that work ;—indeed it would appear to be common for men to 
preach furiously against the book in the same state of voluntary 


ignorance. 


“The Essays-and-Reviews mania had reached its height. The book 
was in the hands of many; it was the subject of conversation at every 
party, and especially if either of the Curates was present. I expressed 
my judgment of it freely, taking each essay by itself, showing what I 
approved and what I did not approve. I alluded to the subject in a 
sermon, taking a considerably more favourable view of the Hssays than 
the Bishops had done. I was not aware that violent feeling existed on 
the subject. I had weighed the book calmly, and wished others to do 
the same. There was truth in it that we needed—truth, some of it 
unpalatable indeed, but it was necessary for truth’s own sake that it 
should come out. My remarks brought me anonymous letters, express- 
ing amazement and disappointment that one whose ministrations they 
so much esteemed should see any good in such a book. The Vicar, too, 
wrote that I must leave at once. The other Curate, an ignorant man 
from St. Beos, next Sunday denounced the Essays and Reviews as the 
most atrociously infidel book that had ever been published. The Vicar 
came home, and he preached Essays and Reviews till every servant girl 
in tho parish was reading Lssays and Reviews. The Curate of course 
had never read the book, and the Vicar made a vow he never would 
read it; but if his congregation wanted to go to hell, that, he said, was 
the book for them to read ” 

But Essays and Reviews is the low and, so to say, the coarse test 
for heresy ; if that causes any decomposition in the curate’s mind, 
if any elective affinity is shown for any portion whatever of that 
dangerous book, if there is any sign of chemical combination with 
Temple or Jowett, even though Baden Powell and Williams be left 
behind as red precipitate, then ‘‘ away with such a fellow from the 
earth, for it is not fit that he should live.” The second and more 
delicate test is the mention of Mr. Maurice’s name. ‘This seems 
to be regarded as of about the same degree of delicacy as the use of 
‘* vegetable blues ” for testing acid and alkali among chemists. If 
the mention of Mr. Maurice dyes a curate’s cheek, the poisonous 
acid is there. In one church the incumbent had just thanked our 
curate for his ‘‘ very remarkable sermon,” and all but engaged him 
for a term, when the former heard Mr. Hunt say that Mr. Maurice 
had some fine thoughts on the same subject as that of his dis- 
course. ‘Mr. Maurice!” said the incumbent, ‘‘ do you agree with 
Mr. Maurice?” ‘‘ ‘On that point,’ I answered, ‘I certainly do.’ ” 
‘‘This effaced the good impression I had made; for a curate to 
agree with Mr. Maurice, even when Mr. Maurice is right, is at 
least suspicious.” Another clergyman in Mr. Maurice's neigh- 
bourhood applied the test for this moral arsenic acid at once and 
boldly. ‘* What do you think of Mr. Maurice?’ Mr. Hunt 
answered that he knew nothing against Mr. Maurice. ‘ But I 
mean, what do you think of his doctrines?” ‘‘ Which ?” said the 
distinguishing curate. ‘ Well, any of them,” replied the undistin- 
guishing incumbent. We need not after this report the issue of the 
conversation. A rector who wants to know what you think of 
any of Mr. Maurice’s doctrines, must be in that state of mind in 
which he would doubtless reject the belief in an external world if 
Mr. Maurice shared it. But if Mr. Maurice fails, a few,—only a 
few of the incumbents,—have a more delicate one still, which cor- 
responds perhaps in their minds to the spectrum analysis, for 
heresy,—the sermons of the late Mr. Robertson of Brighton. 
‘*¢ We never know,’ said one incumbent to our curate, ‘ where we 
are to find infidelity now,’ and, as I thought changing the subject, 
he asked if I had read Robertson's Sermons. I quickly answered 
that I had, and that they were wonderful sermons. ‘ Infidelity,’ 
he replied,—‘ nothing else. A lady came to me yesterday with a 
volume of them, wanting me to read a passage which she said 
was very beautiful, but I soon showed her the error that was in it.’” 
Kingsley appears to be scarcely a test of the same order. They 
test with his name, but rather for love of eccentricity and out-of- 
the-way habits of mind than for heresy. ‘ A young puppy,” said 











the last-named rector concerning him to Mr. Hunt, “ nothing but 
a young puppy J knew him when he was a boy, and his father be 
Sore him.” One of the most curious traits is the bold and ignorant 
heresies into which some of the incumbents fall in their effort to 
refute heresy. Here is the teaching of an incumbent who wished 
to improve Mr. Hunt. ‘ His morning sermon seemed Specially 
written for my benefit. The subject was the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit. ‘The preacher maintained that the Spirit never taught 
except through the Bible. We had just prayed in the Com. 
munion that our hearts might be cleansed through the inspiration 
of that Spirit, and now we were taught that inspiration was con- 
fined to a printed book.” Another told him that to speak of the 
craving of the soul for God was “lacking in the fulness of 
evangelical truth ;” and a third explained to him that science 
was not an evangelical study, ‘‘for Jesus Christ knew nothing 
about science.” In history, too, they are sometimes arbitrary, 
An M.A. of Cambridge who rejected Mr. Hunt for not being a 
Cambridge or Oxford man, supposed that Lent originated with 
the Reformation. 

Such are the sorrows of an educated curate with a mind of hig 
own. His rewards are not much in the balance. If he be able to 
escape suspicions as to his evangelicism, he can generally get an 
income raised to 1001. a year by The Pastoral Aid Society. Té he 
is High Church, he has such offers as the following :—‘t One man 
offered the charge of his parish and rectory, with the use of the 
domestics, on the condition that I boarded them. I was to take 
his duty, and pay his household out of my private income, 
Another offered the use of an unfurnished room, a garden, and a 
cow.” ‘Thus subjected to the pettiest personal jealousies and the 
caprices of personal ignorance on the part of their superiors,— 
sharply questioned on subjects on which their answers, if they 
know anything, cannot probably be understood by the questioners, 
—seldom permitted to put forth their full powers when they are 
in earnest in another man’s parish,—driven to the ignominious 
process of advertising and answering anonymous advertisements in 
order to get bread,—ill-paid at best by jealous societies committed 
to particular shades of doctrine, and, through all, striving, if they 
are in earnest, to preserve an independent spiritual life and a high 
sense of the dignity of their own calling, it is difficult to conceive 
any class of persons in a more painful position than well-read, 
strong-headed, earnest-minded curates. Mr. Hunt at all events, 
with all his eccentricities, deserves great credit for still being the 
man he is, as well as for his candour in narrating his miseries to 
his sometime Bishop. 





THE EXHAUSTIBILITY OF THE WORLD. 

_ all European writers, whatever their subject, polities, 
or society, or science, now tacitly assume that the human 

race is to progress for ever, or, to state their latent idea more 
strictly, is to advance steadily for an indefinite period towards a 
nobler life and a higher civilization. The idea of a fixed term to 
history which so greatly influenced the Middle Ages has utterly 
disappeared ; the semi-religious belief in a cataclysm to occur at a 
distant but visible date, though still entertained, has ceased to be 
professed by anybody but Dr. Cumming, and does not influence him; 
and the school of philosophical alarmists who, like Malthus, held 
that the mites would one day become too numerous for the cheese, 
or like Liebig, that civilization will at last produce sterility, 
has been superseded. The reverie of the politician is no longer 
of the coming overturn of all things—an idea never absent from the 
great minds of the first four centuries,—but of a coming millennium 
when all mankind shall be allied, and the motive force of the 
European, and the subtle brain of the Arab, and the deft hand of the 
Mongol shall all be employed together in making earth more lovely 
and more convenient for its people. When the poet of to-day 
dreams, it is not of the Judgment, but of the time when “ the kindly 
earth shall slumber lapped in universal law,” and his deepest faith is 
that ‘‘through the ages one eternal purpose runs, and the thoughts of 
men are widened with the process of the suns.” The growing belief in 
the theory that the antiquity of the human race has been misjudged, 
that man has developed by constant though fitful starts from the 
wild savage who shot fish with flint-headed arrows to the Parisian— 
a belief which seems to us to have a stronger hold than the known 
facts will justify—deepens that faith in a brilliant earthly future 
which already affects all thought. Such faiths are perhaps very 
unpractical, but they have an enormous influence upon effort, upon 
mental happiness, and even upon politics. They develope among 
men that habit of postponing the present to the future, that eager 
straining towards the distant which is to-day the special tempta- 
tion of the cultivated. The imagination will find a paradise some- 
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en men seck it in the past they become at heart 
: hen in the future, Liberals. 

ge ie to argue as to the scientific reason- 
Pisses of this abounding faith in the future, but speculations are 
oe always interesting in proportion to their usefulness, and we may 
a Mr. Jevons’s book on Coal before us just point out that the 
bess lern belief rests on two assumptions, neither of which is proved 
and one of which is prima facie very improbable indeed. To 
admit of unlimited progress some one race must be beyond the risk 
of retrogression, must have in it some antiseptic quality exempting 
it from the mental decay or arrest of development which has 
fallen on every race known to man save indeed one. A succession 
of races will hardly do, for each loses half its vigour in the effort 
to rise to the level of its decadent rival, the “ barbarian,” for example, 
having wasted fourteen hundred years and inestimable vigour in 
the effort to rise to the point which the Greek when he stopped 
growing had attained. In some branches of art, as architecture, 
he has not reached it yet, and in the science of living happily he 
has only widened the foundations, has not yet built up his super- 
structure quite so high. The assumption that there is such an 
enduring race is a very large one. The branch of the Aryan race 
which we call, after its two great twigs, Anglo-Saxon or German, 
may have in it an exhaustless vitality, a power ofindefinite advance, 
but nothing proves that it is stronger than the Roman plebs which 
rotted slowly away, or more progressive than the Arab who emerged 
from his desert to build the Alhambra, and quitted the Alhambra 
to sink into the Algerine. So clear on this point is the lesson 
of history, that but for the single exception the idea of lon- 
gevity in a race might be pronounced unwarrantable. The 
Jew, however, really has endured throughout history without 
diminution of vitality or mental power, though the race, under 
the influence of some still hidden law, has ceased to multiply. 
Had it, with its unique power of flourishing in all climates, of 
keeping rosy in Bengal and only becoming sallow in London, 
multiplied like the Anglo-Saxon, there would now on earth be 
five hundred millions of Jews. Still Spinoza is not intellectually 
the inferior of the son of Sirach, or Heine of Asaph, and the 
race has acquired in addition to its old qualities the new one of 
adaptability. The Aryan stock may have a similar vitality, but 
the assumption is only justified by a single example, and is 
opposed to every other. But grant that it endures, will its 
resources endure also? Is the property of the world exhaustless ? 
Is it a certainty that the supply of light, air, water, heat, and the 
constituents, whatever they are, of fruitfulness, will always remain 
the same ?: As to light, that may be assumed,—though granting in- 
definite time, astronomers have something to say on that poiut,— 
and in air, we know of no change fatal to man. Water is much 
more doubtful. The supply has failed in some regions, notably 
Numidia and the Babylonian plain, and as the first cause of 
failure, the denudation of the mountains, is going on at an accele- 
rated rate, the deficiency may extend to regions we do not 
dream of. It certainly is extending in Lombardy, in the 
Pyrenean departments of France, and in parts of India— 
notably Agra and Ghazeepore—and Dr. Symons says it has 
commenced in England, the rainfall having dechined some inches 
in the last few years, Why is it certain that the process must stop 
short of a point at which food could not be grown when it has 
not stopped short in Numidia? Water is essential to fruitfulness, 
and even apart from .it is it quite certain that there is no such 
thing as an exhaustion of the soil beyond the reach of science? 
What will be the reduction of English produce when the supply 
of guano, and coprolites, and lime comes to an end, and guano and 
coprolites and lime are all fixed quantities; man can produce no 
more when the supply is done. Science may discover a substitute, 
probably will discover one, but the assumption that it must is an 
assumption merely. So with heat. Man knows as yet of only 
three readily available means of producing heat—the burning of 
dried dung, of wood, and of coal. 
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Indus, in which, though it was once all forest, the trees can be 
counted for hundreds of miles upon the fingers. Denudation of 
course may cease, but that it will certainly cease is an assumption 
not warranted by analogies. There remains coal, and if there is 
one fact certain in science, it is that the supply of coal is a fixed 
quantity which must end some time. It may last thousands of 
years, but it cannot last for ever, and when it is done man must 
either discover some new source of heat, of which he has as yet 
only dreams, or surrender a civilization based in every part upon 
his possession of a means of producing intense heat at will. He 
may be abie to smelt iron by electricity, or by concentrating the 
sun’s rays, but he is not able now, and to assume that he will be 
able is a mere guess. It would be just as reasonable to guess the 
exact contrary. 

Dreams, say our readers, dreams as bad as Dr. Cumming's. Not 
a doubt of it, for we have intentionally omitted the primary 
element, that Providence whose designs cannot be interrupted 
either by the failure of the dirt of sea-gulls or the reckless use 
of the axe, but then nobody has proved or can prove that the 
temporary fallowing of the whole earth may not be within those 
designs. Some countries have been abandoned and renewed, 
wituess the wonderful structures lying desolate amid the jungles 
of Cambodia, and the artistic temples lying in heaps of ruin amid 
the forests of Yucatan, and why not all? That is mere specula- 
tion, but it is not speculation to say that there will be immense 
transfers of civilization, that England, for example, will in all 
human probability lose much of her pre-eminence in manufactures, 
that unless science can make a great leap forward the exhaustion 
of heat-giving material will occur here. Wood, as a fuel com- 
petent to sustain manufactures, has disappeared from among us, 
and coal is rapidly going too. Mr. Jevons, Lecturer to the 
Owens College in Manchester, who has devoted years to 
the inquiry, reports his conclusions, conclusions eupported by 
figures which, wild as they will appear to those who have 
never reflected on the subject, seem to us almost unanswerable. 
To prove them we must republish his book, but the steps 
which he considers proved can be easily summarized. He 
holds as a demonstrable fact that coal cannot be raised by 
any known appliances or probable improvement of appliances 
from a depth of more than 4,000 feet below the level of the sea, 
or 1,500 feet below the deepest existing mine ; and that the quantity 
of coal now existing above that depth is eighty-three thousand 
millions of tons. The existing consumption is at the rate of eighty- 
three millions of tons a year, and if it did not increase the supply 
would last with an increasing cost nearly a thousand years. But 
unfortunately it does increase with the development of population 
and manufactures at a startling rate, namely 3} per cent. every 
year for the last eighty years. Supposing that rate to continue, 
and the tendency is to one very much quicker, the consumption 
would in 1961 be at the rate of 2,607 millions of tons a year, and by 
that time the whole existing deposit of coal will have been con- 
sumed. That rise in consumption is, however, impossible, as with 
exhaustion would come the all-powerful check of rising price, ‘* but 
this only means that the check to our progress must become per- 
ceptible considerably within a century from the present time, that 
the cost of fuel must rise, perhaps within a lifetime, to a rate 
threatening our commercial and manufacturing supremacy, 
and the conclusion is inevitable that our present happy 
progressive condition is a thing of limited duration.” In short, 
the indefinite duration of English progressive development 
which is based upon a boundless supply of coal close to the 
iron fields and seats of manufacture must in about a century 
stop. ‘* Suppose our progress to be checked within half a century, 
yet by that time our consumption will probably be four times 
what it now is; there is nothing impossible or improbable in this ; 
it is a very moderate supposition, considering that our consumption 
has increased eight-fold in the last sixty years. But how 


The first, though universally | shortened and darkened will the prospects of the country appear 


employed in India, is insufficient, and detracts too much from the | with mines already deep, fuel dear, and yet a high rate of con- 

sources of fertility, and the second is disappearing with such | sumption to keep up if we are not to retrograde.” ‘There need 
* 3° . . . | sas . 

rapidity that foresters can predict to a century the extinction of not be positive retrogression for years after that, but the power of 


the existing supply. 
cleared away is one of the most dangerous incidents of 
modern progress, and except in South America or Central Africa 
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The pace at which the forests are being | limitless progress will pass away from Great Britain and be trans- 


ferred to the localities where coal is still on the spot in its old 
abundance, i. e., to the North American fields. ‘That, supposing 


there is nowhere great natural renewal. Artificial renewal is | coal to continue the one artificial heat-giver, is as certain as any 
of course possible,—the biggest experiment ever made in result in multiplication. Science may of course long before that 


that direction being in the Punjab, and believed to promise 
success, but the highest efforts of man are baby-play by the side 
of the glorious prodigality of nature. 
compare with what nature has done in the valley of the Amazon, 
which three centuries hence will be as bare as the valley of the 
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have arrested the consumption, may, for instance, have discovered 
a light infinitely superior to lighted coal smoke—we seem on the 


What can man do to_ brink of that—a motor cheaper and more powerful than steam, and 
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a smelting contrivance simpler and hotter than coal fire, but that 
is as yet an assumption, and even if a correct one the new discovery 
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must be one the use of which will not be limited by locality, and 
the special advantage of England among the nations of the world 
nust pass away. 








THE ELLIOTS. 
fF\IIE name spelt variously Elliot or Eliott is that of a border 
clan rather than of a family. Six distinct branches are 
enumerated by genealogists, but the family with which we are now 
concerned claims a descent from GILBERT Extorr, of Stobbs, in 
the county of Roxburgh, a border chief of considerable renown, 
known by the sobriquet of ‘* Gibbie an’ the Gouden Garters,” who 
married Margaret, daughter of Walter Scott, second Baron of 
Ifarden, better known as “ Maggy Fendy,” and received along with 
her as dowry, in fulfilment of her father's promise, ‘‘ the half of a 
Michaelmas moon,” or the plunder he could obtain from the Eng- 
lish border during that period. ‘ Gibbie” and “*‘ Maggy” had six 
sons. ‘The eldest, William Eliott of Stobbs, was made a knight ban- 
neret on the field of battle by King Charles in 1643, and in 1666 a 
baronet of Nova Scotia. His grandson, Sir Gilbert, of Stobbs, had 
eight sons, from the eldest of whom, Sir John, is descended the 
present Sir William Eliott of Stobbs and Wells, in Roxburgh,— 
and the youngest of whom, George Augustus Eliott, was the 
celebrated defender of Gibraltar. ‘The latter was born at Stobbs 
in 1718, educated first at home and afterwards at Leyden, where 
he obtained a conversance with the French and German languages. 
He was then placed at the military school of La Fere in Picardy, 
the most celebrated in Europe, and then conducted by the great 
engineer Vauban. He perfected the knowledge thus acquired 
by actual service in the Prussian army, then the model army of 
the Continent. He returned home, however, a stripling in 
his seventeenth year, and arresting the attention of Colonel 
Peers, in command of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, he entered 
that regiment as a volunteer. He remained in the regiment 
for a twelvemonth, and then exchanged to the Engineer corps 
at Woolwich, whence through his uncle, Colonel Eliott, he joined 
the 2nd troop of ‘‘horse grenadiers” as adjutant. In this position 
he greatly contributed by his exertions to make the two troops of 
‘“‘horse grenadiers” the finest heavy cavalry in Europe. He 
served abroad in Germany with his regiment in the war which 
ended in 1748, and was wounded at the battle of Dettingen. He 
rose successively (by purchase) in this regiment to a lieutenant- 
coloneley. On arriving at this rank he resigned his commission 
in the Engineer corps, which he had up to that time held along 
with his other commission, and which he might have still retained. 
He had acquired by this time great proficiency in gunnery, a 
famous engineer, Bellidor, having been his instructor. In 1759 
he was appointed aide-de-camp to George IL, and resigned 
his lieutenant-coloneley in the heavy cavalry, being appointed 
to raise and discipline the first regiment of light cavalry, 
called after him “ Eliott’s.” He gained for this regiment also 
a high character. His habits were at this time most ascetic. 
He was a strict vegetarian, only drank water, and never slept 
more than four hours at atime. He held command in several 
expeditions during this period, especially in that against Havannah. 
After the peace George ILf. granted his regiment the title of 
‘*the 15th, or King’s Royal Regiment of Light Dragoons,” as a 
special mark of favour, their colonel declining any special mark of 
distinction for himself. During the peace he was for a time com- 
mander of the forces in Ireland, and on being recalled thence at 
his own request was appointed to the command at Gibraltar. 
Here he stood successfully the celebrated three years’ siege by 
the combined French and Spanish forces which filled Europe 
with admiration, and made his name at once a ‘ household 
word” in England as well as Scotland. His rigid discipline, and 
the abstinent habits with which his example had inspired his 
soldiers contributed, not a little, along with his experience and 
skill in engineering and gunnery, to this brilliant result. On his 
return home General Eliott was thanked by Parliament, while on 
June 14, 1787, the King raised him to the British Peerage as 
Lord Heathfield, Baron of Gibraltar. He wasalso made a Knight 
of the Bath. He did not long live to enjoy these honours, dying 
at Aix-la-Chapelle July 6, 1790, of a second stroke of palsy, while 
endeavouring to reach Gibraltar, where he wished to end his life. 
He married a daughter of Sir Francis Drake, and left by her ason, 
Francis Augustus, who succeeded him as second Lord Heathfield, 
but dying January 26, 1813, without issue, the title became 
extinct. 

We now return to ‘‘ Gibbie an’ the Gouden Garters,” whose fourth 
son was Gawen or Gavin, of Midlem-Mill, in county Roxburgh. 
Gilbert, second son of this Gawen Elliot, born in 1651, was des- 





tined for the profession of the haw, but getting involved in politics 
on July 16, 16 ‘owas fount guilty of treason and forfeited for 
being in arms with the Earl of Argyll, for whose expedition ho 
had, it was said, solicited and obtained supplies from Geneva and 
the Protestant Churches of Germany. ‘The processes of treason 
describe Elliot as a *‘ writer” in Edinburgh. He was pardoned 
as far as his person was concerned, antl a little more than two 
years afterwards applied to be admitted an advocate, when his 
examiners, it is said, ‘‘stumbled to meet with him till he first showed 
his remission, lest it might infer converse against them.” Elliot, 
however, had not changed, though he may have concealed, his 
political tendencies. Te was one of the Scotch gentlemen who 
waited on William of Orange in Holland to consult with him 
about his expedition to England. On the success of the Revolution 
his forfeiture was rescinded, and he was appointed one of 
the Privy Council. In 1700 he was created a Baronet of 
Scotland, and had from the King a charter of the lands of Head. 
shaw and Dryden, which grant Queen Anne subsequently 
ratified. On the 28th of June, 1705, he took his seat in the 
Court of Session by the title of Lord Mrnro, a name derived from 
an estate in Roxburghshire which he had purchased from the 
coheiresses of Walter Riddell, of Newhouse. Sir Gilbert Elliot 
also became a Lord Justiciary. He died about the year 1718, 
Wodrow the historian says of him, “ Mr. Elliot, since Lord 
Minto, is lately dead, and filled one room in the Bench of 
Justiciary, where an unjust sentence was given forth against him, 
as well as a place in the College of Justice he so well deserved, 
by his unshaken probity and boldness against all unrighteousness 
and vice.” ‘The following anecdote is told of him :—‘* When Lord 
Minto visited Dumfries, of which Mr. William Veitch was Minister, 
after the Revolution, he always spent some time with his old friend, 
when their conversation often turned on the perils of their former 
life. On these occasions his Lordship was accustomed facetiously 
tosay, ‘Ah! Willie, Willic, had it no been for me, the pyets had 
been pyking your pate on the Nether Bow port ;’ to which Veitch 
replied, ‘Ah! Gibbie, Gibbie, had it no been for me ye would 
hae been yet writing papers for a plack a page.’” Lord Minto’s 
eldest son, Sir Gilbert (second baronet), who was born in 1693 or 
1694, also adopted the law as a profession, became a Lord of 
Session June 21, 1726, a Lord Justiciary August 20, 1733, and 
afterwards Lord Justice Clerk, and took the same designation of 
‘‘Lord Minto.” He also sat in Parliament in 1725, and was the 
friend and political associate of John, Duke of Argyll, whom he as- 
sisted in the management of Scottish affairs. ‘‘ It was in his time that 
the grounds at Minto began to be laid out and improved, A pond 
head wasthrownacrossthe glenin 1735, and considerable alterations 
aud additions made to the house in 1744-5. Before this the only 
trees near the house consisted of an avenue of old ash.” A row of 
larches were also planted, probably in 1736, which were among the 
first that were introduced into Scotland. ‘There is a tradition 
that the seed was sent in a frank by John, Duke of Argyll, sown in 
flower-pots, and kept im the hot house till, by the advice of the 
Sardinian Ambassador, who chanced to be on a visit, the plants 
were removed out of doors, where they attained a great height. 
The house was also improved, and a fine library collected there. 
Sir Gilbert’s family were all very accomplished, and one of them, 
his daughter Jane, was remarkable as a conversationalist, in the 
days when the art of conversation still remained, and is still 
better known as the author of the beautiful verses “ Flowers of 
the Forest "—a lament for Flodden :— 
“T’ve heard them lilting at our ewe milking, 

Lasses a lilting before dawn o’day ; 

But now they are moaning on ilka green loaming— 

The Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede away !” 

It is so happy an imitation of the tone and manner of old 
poetry, that Sir Walter Scott says ‘it required the most positive 
evidence to convince me that the song was of modern date.” This 
lady was equally remarkable in other respects. During the 
rebellion of ’45, her father being forced to conceal himself from a 
party of Jacobites among the crags, then only covered with broom 
and long grass, she received and entertained the officers, and by 
her presence of mind and composure averted the danger. Sir 
Gilbert, who was a proficient in music and is said to have intro- 
duced the first German flute into Scotland, died suddenly at 
Minto in March, 1766, and was succeeded by his son, the third Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, who seems to have been intended also for a lawyer, 
but was tempted off into political life, and was returned member of 
Parliament for the county of Selkirk in 1754, and afterwards for 
Roxburghshire from 1765 to 1774. In 1756 he was a Lord of 
the Admiralty, Treasurer of the Chamber, 1762, Keeper of the 
Signet of Scotland, 1767, and ‘Ireasurer of the Navy, 1770. He 
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as an eminent Parliamentary orator, and a cultivated man in 
ras é 3 
pena literature, he being the author of the graceful pastoral,— 
g' 4 “ , 
“ My sheep I neglected, I bre ke my sheep-hook, 

And all the gay haunts of my youth I forsook ; 

No more for Amynta fresh garlands I wove, 

Ambition, I said, should soon cure me of love. 

But what had my youth with ambition to do? 

Why left I Amynta! Why broke I my vow!’ 


Sir Gilbert was also the author of a letter to David Hume on 
Dugald Stewart has pronounced a high eulogy for its sound 
hy and purity of English style. He died in February, 
He had married Agnes Murray Kynynmond, heiress of 


which 
philosop 


1777. 


Mexevnn, in Forfarshire, and Kynynmond and Lochgelly, in Fife- | 


shire, and the family in the next generation assumed the names of 
5 ’ . 


Murray-Kynynmond in addition to that of Elliot. Sir Gilbert was_ 


ed by his son, the fourth Sir Gilbert Elliot, whoran a very 


ucceed ; : 
: Hewas born at Edinburgh, April 23, 


distinguished public career. 
1751; was placed at aschoolin England, and in 1768 entered as a 
ntleman commoner at Christ Church, Oxford, which he left for 
IIe soon after 


Lincoln’s Inn, and was called to the English Bar. 
left England for the benefit of his health on a Continental tour, 
and at Paris excited the attention and praise of Madame du 
Deffand. In 1777 he married Anne Maria Amyand, eldest 
daughter of Sir George Amyand, Bart. In 1774 he had been 
elected member of Parliament for Morpeth, and though not a 
frequent speaker he acquired a considerable reputation in the House. 
His political career was not a very consistent one. He supported 
the war with America till nearly its close, when he joined the 
Opposition, became associated with Fox, and supported the 


Coalition Ministry. 


candidate for the Speakership by Fox’s party, and went along 
with that statesman in all his views and policy respecting public 
affairs down to the breaking out of the French Revolution. Then 
(although he had expressed very democratic opinions previously) he 
became, with so many other Whig politicians, seriously alarmed, 
and abandoning his connection with Fox, became as strenuous a 
supporter of Pitt's Government. In 1793 he was appointed one of 
a commission in the Mediterranean to treat with and encourage the 
French loyalists at ‘Toulon, and on the recapture of that town by 
the Republicans he procured an asylum for the refugees in Elba. 
On the Corsicans under General Paoli rising against the French 
Republicans Sir Gilbert, after a negotiation with the General, 
concluded terms with him by which the island ‘“ annexed” itself 
to England with a separate constitutional government, modelled 
on English ideas. In his despatch on this occasion Sir Gilbert 
thus sums up the affair, or rather his own hopes of it:—‘ His 
Majesty has acquired a crown—those who bestow it have acquired 
liberty.” Sir Gilbert presided as Viceroy in a general assembly 
of the Corsicans June 19, 1794, a new code was adopted, and Sir 
Gilbert in an earnest speech exhorted the Corsicans to live quietly 
under their new constitution. Unfortunately the islanders were 
scarcely fitted for institutions and laws little in harmony with their 
own customs and prejudices, and a jealousy also arose between 
Elliot and Paoli which even led to proceedings by the former 
against one of his own officers for being on too friendly terms 
with the Corsican General. ‘The friends of the French Repub- 
licans gradually gained the ascendent in the popular feeling of the 
island, partial risings took place, a French invading force appeared, 
and it was evident that they would receive considerable support 
from the islanders. Under these circumstances the English Go- 
vernment resolved to evacuate the island and abandon their new 
sovereignty, and, accompanied by Paoli, the occupying garrison 
carried out this purpose, though not in the most creditable manner, 
in October, 1796. The services of Sir Gilbert were, however, recog- 
nized by the Crown on his return to England, and on October 26, 
1797, he was raised to the British Peerage as Baron Minto, of the 
county of Roxburgh, with permission to adopt the arms of Corsica 
into the armorial bearings of his family. Ile supported the Union 
with Ireland, and early in 1799 was appointed Envoy Extraordinary 
and Ambassador Plenipotentiary to the Court of Vienna, where he 
resided, and was employed in very important negotiations down to 
the end of the year 1801. He adhered to Lord Grenville in the 
years that followed, and in 1806, on the formation of the Fox- 


Grenville Ministry, was appointed President of the Board of | 


Control. This proved the stepping-stone to a much wider field 
of action, for in 1807 he was appointed Governor-General of 
Bengal, as successor to Lord Cornwallis, and during his five 
years’ term displayed qualities of a very high order. He was a 
bad administrator, having a curious inability to interest himself 
in ordinary work, but the last war with Napoleon roused him, 


On the fall of the latter he went into strong | 
opposition to Pitt's Government, was twice put forward as their | 


an‘ in two years he swept every European flag, French, Dutch, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Danish, out of Asia, and laid every 
Asiatic settlement, from the magnificent island of Java to the 
little dependency of Chandernagore, at the feet of his Sovereign. 
In February, 1813, he was raised two steps in the peerage as 
Karl of Minto and Viscount Melgund, and returned to England in 
1814, but immediately afterwards his health broke up, and he 
died on his way to Scotland on June 21 in that year. He is 
described as a good scholar and linguist. He continued the im- 
| provement of the family estate, and rebuilt Minto House. 
| He was succeeded as second Earl of Minto by his son Gilbert, 
| who also took an active part in political life as adherent of the 
Whig party, was Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of Berlin, 
and First Lord of the Admiralty. His roving and somewhat 
ambiguous commission in Italy in 1848 excited considerable at- 
tention at the time, and the jwlyment of his conduct was much 
questioned, though the Liberal views of which he made himself the 
exponent laid the foundations of the confidence in England lately 
exhibited in that country. Ie died July 31, 1859, in the very 
crisis of the next Italian struggle, which, though more successful, 
was the necessary sequel of the former one, in which he so warmly 
sympathized. One of his daughters is the wife of Earl Russell. 
His successor, William Hugh Elliot-Murray-Kynynmond, third 
and present Earl of Minto, was rather active in the House of 
Commons as Viscount Melgund, and there expressed somewhat 
extreme Radical opinions, but he has made no public appearance 
since his accession to the title. The family of Elliot has of late 
years enjoyed a considerable share of the administrative appoint- 
ments of the country, and has had the credit of aspiring to still 
more, and their political influence is popularly considered immense. 
They are, generally speaking, able, accomplished men, with warmer 
| popular sympathies than are usually found in connection with 


| that diplomatic class of statesmen to which they essentially 


| belong. 














THE ACCUSATION AGAINST MR. JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


[From our Spectra, CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, Mav 6, 1865. 
PRESIDENT JonNsOy’s proclamation implicating Jefferson Davis 
and five other leading insurgents directly in the assassination of 
President Lincoln, and setting a price upon their heads, was re- 
ceived by the whole country with surprise. The least vagueness in 
the terms of the accusation would have been made the occasion of 
positive disbelief on the part of all but fanatics and sensation- 
seekers. But the precise and moderate words, ‘‘ It appears from 
evidence in the Bureau of Military Justice ” that the completed 
and attempted assassinations ‘‘ were incited, concerted, and pro- 
cured by and between ” the parties named, seem to leave no doubt 
that there is at least a primd facie case against the leader of the 
late insurrection and five of his confederates. Words like these 
are not lightly uttered to the world under the signatures of the 
President and the Secretary of State of this Republic. At the 
first blush it appears to us incredible that men or a man of 
ordinary sense, and with even a moderate acquaintance with 
the strength of our Government and the temper and capacity 
of our people, could have supposed that the murder of any two, or 
three, or half a dozen public officers, no matter what their rank or 
their ability, would check or even embarrass the action of the 
administration, or produce any immediate change in the course of 
events. But then we were equally incredulous as to the intention 
of the slaveholders to resist the Government in the beginning. At 
the beginning, in the middle, as well as now, at the end of the 
rebellion, we knew that it was folly, leading surely to destruction ; 
and it took a long time and some experience of actual collision 
with the insurgent force to convince us that these men were 
actually in earnest in their belligerent declarations. It is almost 
equally difficult of belief, too, that these men, even if they looked 
to the complete success of such a murderous plot, and the conse- 
quent establishment of their Confederacy, would have been willing 
to incur the infamy which it is perhaps safe to say would have 
attached to them in the leading nations of Christendom. Still 
there is the very explicit assertion of the President and the Acting 
Secretary of State, not made in haste or in excitement, but 
after nearly three weeks of investigation, and in the formal 
and exact phraseology which pertains to law and to public affairs 
that there is evidence that these men did incite, concert, and procure 
this assassination. Forced, then, to look further into probabilities, 
we are brought at once face to face with the fact that the slave- 
holders of the South and the South-West, especially that class of 
| them called fire-eaters, who incited and effected the late insurrec- 
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tion, have been for a generation at least men of blood. Europe 
knows as well as we know the sad revolting stories of their savage 
duels, their bar-room ‘‘ difficulties,” their murderous. street 
assaults, their frequent brutal violation of the very floors of Con- 
gress. This swiftness to shed blood, this recklessness of life when it 
belonged to one who stood in the way or made himself offensive, per- 
vaded more or less the whole slaveholding class. I shall never forget 
the impression produced upon me by a classmate from Virginia in 
my first year in college. Coming into my room, he saw upon my 
table a pair of pocket pistols with which I had been practising. 
I had borrowed them, by the way, of his cousin, who was our 
professor of mathematics, a West-Point man, a general officer in 
the late insurgent army. He asked me about my practice. I told 
him my shots and the distance. ** Yes,” he said, with a cool deadliness 
of meaning which there was no mistaking, ‘* but those things are not 
big enough to kill a damned scoundrel who would insult you.” And 
he laid down with a little fling of contempt the pistol that he had 
taken up. He was a smooth-cheeked boy of 16,a Virginia planter’s 
son. I said nothing, but turned the topic; for there was nothing 
to be said between us; but I remember particularly noticing the 
prospective ‘* would” in his speech. In considering the proba- 
bilities of the case presented by President Johnson's proclamation, 
it must be remembered that they are far from what they would 
be in the case of men of English race in correspondent positions 
in Great Britain or in the Free States of this country. As to the 
opinion of Europe, the leaders of the insurrection valued that not 
for itself, but only in so far as they could make it serve their 
ends. We must not forget that with unblushing effrontery, when 
they found that they must give up all hope of foreign interven- 
tion, they avowed their wish and their intention, if possible, to 
re-open the slave trade. Iam sure that had they been convinced 
that the assassination of Mr, Lincoln and his Cabinet was the only 
and the sure means of paralyzing the Government, the leaders of the 
rebellion would not have been deterred from it by any respect for 
the opinion of the rest of mankind. It remains to consider any cir- 
cumstances which accord with and support such evidence as is 
mentioned in the President's proclamation. We know that the 
late President, the present President, Secretary Seward, and 
Secretary Stanton, and General Grant, if not others, were the 
intended victims of the confederated assassins. Now it is remark- 
able that the very time about which these five most important 
men in the country were to have been put out of the way, those 
very extraordinary negotiations were opened with Sherman which 
ended in a protocol which if carried out would have secured 
amnesty to all rebels, from Davis down, complete recognition of 
the rebel State Governments, with the power of re-establishing 
slavery, and the possession of arms and disciplined troops by 
those States. These negotiations were proposed by the rebels, 
and were actually conducted by Breckenridge and inspired by 
Davis, who was then within Johnston's lines. Davis knew the 
terms which were exacted from Lee, and he knew as well as he knew 
that night would follow day that the five men above named, and the 
people whom they represented, wouid not listen fora moment to the 
terms of so-called surrender into the acceptance of which they had 
beguiled Sherman. They knew that Sherman in his position at that 
time was powerless, and yet they dealt with him as if his word would 
be accepted as law by the country. Is there no correspondence 
between these facts, which were so incomprehensible, so amazing 
on their first announcement, and the bloody business at Washing- 
ton that was going on at the same time? Had Davis and Brecken- 
ridge reason to believe that President Lincoln and his most 
important counsellors, civil and military, would not be in the way 
of the stupendously impudent proposition which they called a 
surrender, and that upon the final decision of the question General 
Sherman would be the most powerful man in the country? ‘The 
production of the evidence can alone solve this question, and satisfy 
the public mind as to the truth of this grave accusation. 

Of the five individuals accused with Mr. Davis the personal 
repute is, with one exception, not such aso cause such a charge 
against them to be scouted. Mr. Thompson was Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior under President Buchanan. He 
absented himself from his post at Washington to go through North 
Carolina openly fomenting resistance to the very Government of 
which he was then a Minister. During his absence a defalcation of 
830,000 dols, came to light in his department in which he was 
implicated. Secession, although imminent, had not taken place, 
and he was still within reach of the Government. So he returned 
to Washington, and an investigation was instituted, which did 
not clear him of the transaction or fasten it directly upon him. 
The outbreak of the rebellion left him with the stigma upon his 
name, and diverted the attention of the. Government and the 
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public to more serious matters. In June, 1861, he wrote a friendly 
letter to that political syecophant James Buchanan, in which he 
said, ** As long as the Northern States propose invasion and sub- 
jugation so long will we fight, and when our ammunition js 
exhausted we will fight with stones, pitchforks, and seythe-blades 


A people with such a spirit cannot be subdued.” Mr. Thompson 

it would seem, was not quite correct in his predictions. He len 
recently been involved in the raiding plots organized in Canada, So 
also has Mr. Clement C. Clay, another of the five alleged co-conspi- 
rators of Mr. Davis, and the step between a St. Alban’s raid and the 
assassination does not seem too long to be taken by a fire-eating 
slaveholder. Mr. George N. Sanders, another of the five, may be heat 
described as a reckless busybody of no particular account at any 
time. He also is a Canada raid-plotter. Mr. Beverly Tucker jg 
a man who before the rebellion bore such a reputation that Iam 
reluctant to believe that he could even countenance an assassina- 
tion. And it is with sincere pleasure and entire confidence in their 
good faith that I record that General Ewell and fifteen other rebe| 
general officers and one commodore, now prisoners of war at 
Fortress Monroe, have addressed a letter to General Grant in 
which they speak in most becoming terms of the assassination ag 
an ‘appalling crime,” which has given them ‘a shock which no 
language can adequately express,” saying that they are “no 
assassins, or the allies of assassins,” and that they would be 
ashamed of their own people were they ‘not assured that they 
would reprobate this crime.” This is the case so far as it is 
known outside the ** Bureau of Military Justice, "—a new tribunal 
to us, and one which should cease to exist as soon as may be. It 

is always a part of the misfortunes of the vanquished that their 
portraits are painted and their history written by the victors, 
Bearing this in mind, although I know how reckless and red- 
handed these slaveholders have been in the defence of their 
‘* peculiar domestic institution,” aud that this rebellion has been 
wicked in its inception, wicked in its purpose, and horribly cruel 
in its conduet, I at least shall wait for very convincing evidence 
before [ believe that Mr. Davis and his alleged co-conspirators are 
implicated, except in a very general way, in so foolish as well as 
so base a plot as that which brought about the bloody work of the 
14th of April. 

Among the comments made by the leading British journals upon 
the defeat of General Lee before Petersburg, and his consequent 
flight from the so-called rebel capital, two are worthy of notice. 
As toa third, made in some quariers, that now the war enters 
upon anew phase, you and they who made it will have seen ere 
this letter reaches London of what ignorance or what perversity 
it was the exponent. ‘There is no longer any semblance of the so- 
called Confederate authority, there is, thank God! no longer any 
civil war. ‘The two other comments in question are first, in 
the words of Th Saturday Review, that “the first result of 
peace will be some external war, voluntarily undertaken for 
purposes of revenge or ambition ;” the secoad, which seems to be 
almost universally entertained, is that our greatest dilliculties 
begin with our victory, and that the task before our Government, 
of ruling a turbulent and an implacable hostile population of 
8,000,000, scattered over a territory of 560,000 square miles, will 
be beyond its powers. As to the first, in fact as to both, the 
preparations already made for reducing the army, and laying up 
a great part of the navy, and selling temporarily-armed vessels 
and transports, must carry some weight even to the most perverse 
or apprehensive mind. Be assured that we wish to go to war with 
no nation, least of all with Great Britain. We fight always with 
the utmost reluctance, although when we begin we are apt to 
on, and only for our rights, our honour, or our national existence. 
Does Great Britain wish to attack cither of thess? We have no 
ambitious projects except such as can be workel out within our 





go 


own boundaries, which we feel are quite as extensive as is con- 
sistent with our well being. Henry Ward Beecher’s saying, if 
the Yankee brag in it may be pardoned, is the best description 
possible of our attitude towards other natious:—** We are the 
most dangerous of people, and the least to be feared.” As to the 
men themselves, “ the soldiery,” as you call them, all that they 
care about is to get home to their workshops and their farms. As, 
although we have a vast number of small landed proprietors who 
till their own ground, we have no peasantry* so, although we have 
trained and uniformed men who fight in regiments with rifle and 
sabre under educated officers, we have no soldiery. Our vast 
armies will disperse over the country with as little disturbance of 
our quiet routine of life as if the same number of men had been 





* This is the only English word we have ever known our Coirespondeut misuse. A 
peasaut in this country Means “ a small landed proprieter who Ulls his own ground. 
The word “A Yaukee” is thinking of, is labourer. Tho mistake is important, a8 
Americaus are anuoyed by hearing their Presidents called peasants. 
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4 out to mend the roads and many of them had been killed 
ded in the operation. The individual is never merged 








calle 
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As to the second notion, that we 
serve the national authority over the slave or the late Slave 
States, there is some semblance of reason for that. But it is only 

There will doubtless be occasion for the wise 
yer on the one hand, and conciliation on the other ; 
but no difficulty worth much consideration in comparison to the 
end to be attained. I have learned, and without surprise, that 
in Virginia four-fifths of the people were desirous many 
ago of returning to their old allegiance, but the other 
fifth had the power in their hands. The so-called Confederacy 
en at home, only upon bayonets. And where are the 
bayonets ? What have [ just said is no vague rumour or sur- 
mise. We shall have no serious trouble. The temper of the mass 
of the people south of the Potomac is sufficiently humble. ‘Their 
defeat is so utter, so crushing, and their condition so wretched, 
that finding themselves treated kindly they submit quietly, 
and even with a kind of satisfaction. .As to the rampant leaders 
of the slaveholding oligarchy, they will never be humble, but they 
will be humiliated and treated as of small account. Affairs at the 
South will soon begin to resume their old course as nearly as 
possible under the new circumstances, and within one year from 
this time it will not be necessary to retain 30,000 men under arms 
to ensure perfect order and respect for the National Government 
and flag from the Potomac to the Rio Grande. Before two years 
have passed the candid and courteous European traveller may pass 
through the country of the late confederated insurgents, and not 
find a trace of the nation which Mr. Gladstone said Mr. Davis 
had made, or of the noble and oppressed people over whose hard 
fate your Tory presses are shedding such disinterested tears of 
sympathy. The political struggle before us promises at present to 
be of far more importance than the question of the control of the 
South. I fear more the return of that clever political desperado 
Fernando Wood than I do all the rifles and bowie knives between 
Virginia and Texas. But we have learned some needed lessons 
during the last five years, and out of the approaching bloodless 
conflict the Republic will also come peacefully victorious. 

A YANKEE. 
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’ MR. THEODORE MARTIN'S * FAUST." 

Mr. THropore Martin is always a graceful and scholarly trans- 
lator, and he has, we should gather, spent more than usual labour 
on this work, which constitutes, as far as we can judge from recollec- 
tion of other versions, the best translation of aust in verse we have 
yet had in England. Initsown way Mr. Hayward’s prose transla- 
tion of Faust remains still as near as we are likely to approach to 
the drift of the original, but then that is only because it makes 
. no attempt at rendering that melody and movement in the 
poem which is a large part of its essence. Mr. Martin will be the 
first to feel the chasm which separates his elegant translation from 
The chief loss is in the rush of feeling and in 
nicety of expression. We miss the direct boiling and seething of 
Goethe's youthful emotion and seem to find cold air-bubbles in its 
place. We miss too many of those delicacies of thought which 
depend on the exact connection in which a word strikes the mind, 
and which may be as completely lost in an apparently faithful 
translation as a prismatic colour by an angular movement of a 
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Goethe's poem. 


| shadowy presentiments, and, above all, that insatiable craving 
for a wide and various experience of vivid emotions which Goethe 
half-justified to his own mind by ascribing to himself something 
| of a representative character—of a ‘ manifest destiny’ to exhaust 
; and record for ever the different phases of human experience. 
| No one who tries to understand Faust should forget the apparently 
| magniloquent words—afterwards incorporated in Eymont—with 
| which Goethe burst away at this time from a mild and, let us add, 
| middle-aged spinster in Heidelberg, on the eve of his departure 
| for Weimar :—* Child, child no more! lashed as by invisible 
spirits, the sun-steeds of time rush onward with the light car 
of our destiny, and nothing remains to us but bravely and com- 
posedly to hold fast the reins ; and now to the right, now to the 
| left, here from a rock, there from a precipice, to avert the wheels. 
| Whither he is going who can tell? Seareely can he remember 
| Whence he came !” 'This sense of a destiny driving them on through 
| the tangle of life is common enough with men of high ambition 
in the proper sense of that word,—men whose leading passion is 
pee r, But this is precisely the missing passion in Faust, whose 
| ain, like Goethe's, is to share all individual desires, cravings, 
insights, enjoyments, to sound every depth that belongs to human 
nature, except apparently the desire of dominion, —to feel his nature 
expand to the utmost boundary of created sympathy and want, with- 
out seeming even to vibrate to the lust of rule. Faust himself ex- 
presses this yearning to Mephistopheles, ‘* My breast, cured of the 
thirst of knowledge, shall henceforth bare itself to every pang. I will 
enjoy in my own heart’s core all that is parcelled out among 
mankind ; grapple in spirit with the highest and deepest; heap 
the weal and woe of the whole race upon my breast, and this 
dilate my own self to the self of humanity, and like it, too, perish in 
the end.” Thisis the centrifugal passion for absolute universality, 
and neglects, almost as its opposite, that concentrating rage of 
ambition—into which nevertheless it would usually climb. ‘This 
deficiency is characteristic of Germany, of Goethe, and therefore 
of his Faust, and gives that looseness of fibre, that straggling air 
of vagrancy to the poem, which contrasts so curiously with the 
fire and the force of its intellectual and sensual passion. In Goethe 
and in Just this craving for experience has no centre, no focus as 
it were; it tends into the vague and indefinite in all directions ; 
there is no drawing together of its various threads into a practical 
sareer ; and the reason is because this selfish thirst for experience 
never ripens into the absorbing master-passion, which, to anybody 
but a German, would seem the natural goal of such a craving as 
Faust’s. Of this, however, there is no trace in Goethe, and hence 
the dispersion of power, the absence of natural climax, in this 
extraordinary poem. It delineates the sallies of an insatiable 
nature into the most different regions of desire, without supplying 
any connection between them beyon: the personality of the hero. 
The intellectual key-note of Fuvst is the notion that the 
craving for universal experience leads man beyond the bounds 
of morality and into the power of the tempter, yet that this 
may be the destined transgression of a representative man, 
and that every such unlawful excursion beyond the natural limits 
of what is proper for such a man may, by thedisgust and disappoint- 
ment of the intoxication in which it ends, drive him back on a life 
of temperate reason and modest aspirations. The mood of the 
poe.n is throughout that of the turbid, somewhat obscure heat of 
spontaneous intellectual fermentation, which is, however, con- 
stantly reminded by the coldest irony of the limits it is passing, 
and perpetually finding every fresh experience turn to dust and 
ashes on the lips. Faust embodies the vague, involuntary, turbid 
fermentation of the juices (or, as vintagers would call it, the must) 
of a rich nature. Nor do we ever approach any proper climax, 








few seconds in the surface of a crystal. 

Goethe was fond of repeating that aust was ‘something 
quite incommensurable,” and that “all efforts to bring it within 
the scope of the understanding were in vain.” ‘+ Also you must 
remember,” he said to Eckermann, ** that the first part of Faust is 
the expression of a somewhat obscure condition of the individual. 
But it is just this obscurity which fascinates men, and they | 
puzzle over it as over every insoluble problem.” Goethe took 
no little delight in having added this to the enigmas—the in- 
soluble problems—of universal literature, without having lost | 
anything of living force by the twilight shadows which he had | 
dropped around his great poem. Te had the greater, and much 
the better, part of Fuust ready before he went to Weimar,— 
before he was twenty-five years old. And it pictures better than | 
any other of his works the fermentation of his rich, loosely-knit, 
German nature ;—the thirst of his youth, its impatience, self- 
mockery, dreamy mysticism, feverish passion, turbulent fancy, | 
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any convergence of the various currents of desire into one deep 
stream. This is the distinguishing ‘* note” of Goethe's Faust, which 
separates it from the other poems on the same subject. 

And this mood offers no doubt very special difficulty to the trans- 
lator. ‘To catch the exact tone of the poem, the tone of turbid, con- 
fused German feeling, thick, unclear, yet perfectly poetical and 
racing along with the force of a maelstrém, and to render also 
simultancously the cold condensing surface of the Satanic mind, 


* that still 

Produces good while still devising ill,” 
is no easy task for an Englishman, to whom, still more than toa 
German, Faust must ever be, as Goethe said, ‘* etwas Incommensura- 
beles.”. Mr. Martin filters away too much the turbid nature of Faust 
in his elegant English. ‘Take, for example, the celebrated curse which 
Faust invokes when Mephistopheles reminds him that the Easter 
Hymn had drawn the poison from his lips and made him shrink 
from suicide ; it strikes us as wanting in driving force, especially 
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as it approaches its climax, as still more wanting in turbulence of , 
feeling, and as injuring the whole sense by the interpolation of 
an apocryphal curse on ‘“‘calm” in order to rhyme with ‘‘ balm,” | 
in a passage which is devoted to a tirade against the illusions of 
youth and hope—amongst which calm is certainly not usually to 





in Faust’s dress, sows evil thoushts in the miud of the student 
than this .— : 
‘“* MEPHISTOPHELES (cside), 
“This prosing bores me. I must play 
The devil now in my own way. 
Aloud.| Well, any simpleton may seize 
The soul of Medicine with ease— 





be reckoned. 
a competitive translation open 


only to show where we think Mr. 


“ Mr. Martin. 

“Tf, when my brain was rack‘d and 
reeling, 

A sweet and old familiar chime 

Beguiled my all of childish feeling 

With memories of a happier time; 

Now do I curse what’er doth pen 

With wizard coil these souls of ours, 

And chains them to this dreary den 

With cozening and deceitful powers. 

And first be curst the proud con- 
ceit, 

Which girds our minds as with a 
fence, 

Curst be the semblances that cheat, 

And play and palter with our sense! 

Curst be the false and flattering 
dream 

Of fame—a name beyond the grave, 

Curst all that ours we fondly deem, 

As wife and child, as plough and 
slave ! 

Be Mammon curst, when he with 
pelf 

Inspires to deeds were else renown, 

When he, to sot and pamper self, 

Makes silken smooth our couch of 
down ! 

Curse on the vine-grape’s juicy balm, 

Curse on love's soul-entrancing 
thrall, 

A curse on hope, on faith, on calm, 

And on endurance more than all!” 


It is so ungracious to criticize without putting in 


to retort, that we venture one, 
Martin’s version defective :— 


* Tf in that fearful whirl of thought, 

By sweet familiar sounds beguiled, 

The man’s resolve was set at naught 

By feelings that had thrilled the 
ebild,— 

Then curse I all the juggling show, 

And luring baits that tempt the 
mind, 

To exile in this cave of woe, 

To hope’s deceit and flattery blind. 

Curst, before all, the high esteem 

That wraps the soul in falsehood 
dense, 

Accurst the trick of things that 
seem 

That breeds a lie in every sense! 

Curst be the dreams whose fond 
deceits 

Our names with deathless fame 
endow, 

Curst be possession’s flattering 
cheats 

Of wife or child, of slave or plough! 

Accurst be Mammon when with gold 

He rouses us to daring deeds, 

Or, smoothing out the pillow’s fold, 

To soft repose luxurious leads! 

Accurst be love's delicious vow, 

Accurst the glorious purple vine, 

Accurst be hope, faith curst be thou, 

And patience my worst curse be 
thine.” 


You simply study through and through 
The world of man and nature too, 
To end with leaving things to God, 
To make or mar them. ’Tis in vain, 
That you go mooning all abroad, 
Picking up science grain by grain : 
Each man learns only what he can. 
But he that has the gift and power, 
To profit by the passing hour, 
He is your proper man! 
You're not ill-built,—will, I conceive, 
Shew mettle on occasion due ;— 
If you but in yourself believe 
Others will then believe in you. 
Especially be sure to find 
The way to manage the womenkind. 
Their everlasting Ohs! and Ahs ! 
Of this be sure, 
Whate’er their fashion or their cause, 
All from one point admit of cure. 
With air respectful and demure 
Approach as they advance, and, mum! 
You have them all beneath your thumb. 
But a degree must first instil 
Conviction in them, that your skill 
Surpasses other people's ; then 
At once they make you free of all 
Those téte-i-téte endearments small, 
Years scarce secure for other men : 
The little pulse adroitly squeeze, 
With looks on fire with passion seize, 
And boldly clasp the tapering waist, 
To see if it be tightly laced. 
“ STUDENT. 

“Oh, that is much more in my way! 

One sees at least the where and how. 





“ And first be curst,” &c., is like the first head of a sermon,— 
far too formal, and not a true reflection of the German word voraus. 
Then, too, Geduldd, in this passage at least, is scarcely ‘ endurance.” 
It refers to that disposition to be patient with the ills of lifein the 
hope of something better with which the Easter Hymn had tem- 
porarily inspired Faust. He curses patience as the practical result 
of a delusive hope and faith with which childish memories had 
inspired him. ndurance is simply fortitude. Patience has the 
forward look in it, and this is what this passage obviously 
requires. But in neither our version nor Mr. Martin’s is the 
tumid rush of passionate impulse at all adequately given. 
Yet this is not a difficult passage; compared with most of Faust’s 
reveries, it is very easy. Elsewhere Mr. Martin too often misses a 
beauty by want of literalness. ‘Take the exquisite passage in 
which Faust describes the city holiday-makers on Easter Sunday :— 

‘* FAUST. 
“Freed from the ice are river and rill 
By the quickening glance of the gracious Spring ; 
Green with promise are dale and hill. 
Old winter, palsied and shivering, 
Back has crept to his mountains bleak, 
And sends from them, as he flies appalled, 
Showers of impotent hail, to streak 
The fields that are green as emerald. 
But the sun in his might disdains to bear 
One trace of the snow, and everywhere 
The stirrings and strivings of growth are rife, 
And all things don the bright hues of life. 
Flowers are scant, but the landscape is gay 
With multitudes dress’d for a holiday.” 
In the last lines the poetry has in great measure evaporated through 
looseness of translation. ‘‘ But the sun in his might disdains to 
bear one trace of the snow” is sadly dilated (and, as usual, absorbs 
heat, instead of giving it out, in the process) from Gvethe's simple 
“ Aber die Sonne duldet kein weisses.” ‘Then 
“Uberall regt sich Bildung und Streben 
Alles will sich mit Farben beleben ; 
Doch an Blumen fehlt’s im Revier 
Sie nimmt geputzte Menschen dafiir,” 
is quite missed in the English. Goethe wants to say ‘‘ Everything 
is intent upon enlivening itself with colour, yet flowers are scant 
in the neighbourhood, so the sun takes gaily-dress:d people 
instead,” and lights them up —as later in the season it would light 
up the flowers. 

The want of fermenting power is, then, the first defect of Mr. 
Martin’s version ;—the washing out of delicate turns in the thought 
the second. Stillit is full of spirit, especially in the tilting be- 
tween Mephistopheles and his interlocutors. It would not be easy 





to find a better version of the fine passage where Mephistopheles, 
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‘\ MEPHISTOPHELES. 
* Dear friend, all theory is grey, 
And green life’s golden tree.” 

No doubt Mephistopheles is easier to translate than Faust. Hig 
thoughts, instead of welling up thick with perplexities and contra- 
dictory feelings, are all clear-cut scorn, malice, and impurity, 
This it takes only wit and keenness of mind to translate,—and of 
such qualities Mr, Martin has an ample stock. 

MR. TOM TAYLOR'S LIFE AND TIMES OF SIR JOSHUA 
REYNOLDs.* 
Sir Josuva Reynoips was born in 1723, the year of Sir 
Christopher Wren’s death. He died aged sixty-nine in 1792, the 
year in which Benjamin West was elected President of the Royal 
Academy. Sir Joshua’s father, Samuel Reynolds,—painted by 
the son, ‘ta ruddy, round-faced, smooth-visaged man, almost 
bald, and with a sweet and placid expression,”—was a clergyman, 
schoolmaster, and former fellow of Balliol College, Oxford,—so 
innocent-hearted, simple-minded, and so absent, that his friends 
‘likened himto Fielding’s Parson Adams.” ‘The parentage of 
great men, always curious, is seldom suggestive in the pro- 
portion of their fame. In the case of Sir Joshua Reynolds, it 
may please some minds to trace the rustic simplicity and geatle- 
ness of the father and scholar in the worldly simplicity and gentle- 
ness of the son and painter. Allan Cunningham has supposed 
that the painter's early education was neglected by the absent 
schoolmaster, and his supposition seems to have been founded on 


sundry cases of misspelling. The first Napoleon could not be 


said to be uneducated, yet he could hardly spell twenty con-* 


secutive words. In idle hours, when his memory was not 
touched by discussion and the natural sequence of association, 
he constantly betrayed gross ignorance of common things, and, 
which was still more astonishing to the clever men around 
him, he often seemed wildly ignorant of the commonest facts 
in his favourite study—history, while at other times, when 
warmed into argument, he astonished them by the minute- 
ness and reconditeness of his acquirements and the brilliancy and 
grandeur of his historical generalizations. In this respect Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, so fundamentally unlike him in most other 
things, greatly resembled that emperor. He inherited from his 
father a singular and happy carelessness about trifles, which 
contrasted curiously with his extreme diligence and his theory of 
minute devotion to his calling. ‘* If you take too much care of 
yourself, Nature will cease to take care of you,” was ‘‘a noble 
maxim out of the mouth of a Mr. Mudge” which Samuel 
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oting, and he probably translated it for 
the benefit of his children into, ‘*If you take too —_ care of 
a child’s educ ition, he will cease to take care of his own. Mr. 
Taylor shows that Sir Joshua did take care, an almost Amber- 
of his own education, whether his father neglected it 
or not. ‘He was fond of literary composition. +s oe earliest 
accounts of him prove him to have been a thinker. In his boy- 
hood he composed rules of conduct for himself. (One of these, 
another variation on ** the noble maxim of Mr. Mudge, was that 
the great principle of being happy in this world is not to mind, 
or be affected with, small things. Sir Joshua carefully adhered to 
it through life.) It is plain, too, that he must have acquired a 
considerable amount of Latin, from the deference paid to his 
scholarship by Johnson, and what he acquired of it must have 
been acquired in early life. Besides, a school Ovid of his, well 
thumbed, is now in the possession of his grand-nephew, Mr. 
Reynolds G watkin. 

Drawing of some sort seems to have been a favourite amuse- 
nt with the * ten, or eleven, or twelve ” children of whom Joshua 
But he was the least expert, and the others nicknamed 

him the clown in consequence. As in many other instances, the 

clown of the family ripened into the greater man. Eagles take 
more growing than sparrows. One of the truest symptoms of 
future eminence is not early success, but the early formation of 
lofty ideals, and the tendency in early life to be inflamed with the 
description of lofty ideals, in short a capacity and tendency to 
gaze at the sun. In later life the earlier ideals have faded away 
or given place to others, but not without having left their mark 
on the mental stature. The earlier enthusiasms may die, do die, 
the habits of thought remain. Sir Joshua when a boy read an 
inflated treatise by Richardson on the prospects of English art, 
which he afterwards told Malone “so delighted and inflamed his 
mind that Raphael appeared to him superior to the most illus- 
trious names of ancient or modern time.” The engravings in 
Dryden's edition of Plutarch’s Lives, but still more Jacob Cat's 
celebrated Book of Emblems, also made an early impression upon 
him. At twelve he had painted a tolerably bad portrait of the 
Rey. Thomas Smart, tutor in the family of the future first 
Lord Edgecumbe. But his fates were still weighing. He nar- 
rowly escaped being made an apothecary, and indeed was sensible 
enough when the question was mooted to tell his father, who 
dabbled in pharmacy, he would rather be an apothecary than an 
ORDINARY painter. Later in life, when he set up a coach, em- 
blazoned by Catton with the four seasons, and his sister, a 
shy woman, whom he commanded to drive in it alone, objected 
to it as too fine, he said, “* What, would you have one like an 
apothecary’s carriage?" But he was now only seventeen. The 
end of it was that his father paid 120/. as a premium to apprentice 
him to Hudson, a pupil of the Richardson whose books had fired 
Joshua’s mind, and whose pictures Sir Joshua, looking over them 
half a century later, described as ‘cold and hard,” though 
“scientifically good.” ‘I'wo years later, while Joshua was still 
under Hudson, Dr. Huxham, looking at a drawing of Laocoon, 
said ‘‘that he who drew that would be the first hand in Eng- 
land.” Meanwhile the lad writes to his father that ‘he is the 
happiest creature alive.” Ife is sent one day to a sale of pictures 
and obtains a surreptitious shake of the hand with the author of 
the ‘‘ Rape of the Lock,” as Pope moves up through the crowd, 
amid loud whispers of ‘‘Mr. Pope, Mr. Pope,” and shaking 
hands on all sides with his friends, shakes the hand of Joshua 
thrust out boy-like under some one else's arm. Suddenly, in a 
fit of jealousy it seems, Hudson turns him out of doors with- 
out warning upon a trumpery pretext, and the boy returns 
to Devonshire. His success, however, was now sealed. In a 
short time he “had painted twenty portraits,” including that 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of Plymouth, and ** had ten more 
bespoke.” So his old father wrote, who was fond and proud of his 
son. Hudson seems to have thought better of his jealousy. Joshua 
on his side was of aremarkably sweet and easy temperament. The 
reconciliation was soon effected, and shortly after his return to 
London he painted the portrait of Captain Hamilton, which is 
said to have been the first picture which brought him into notice. 
His disagreement with Hudson, though of no long duration, had 
borne fruits, however, and later he looked back to it with com- 
placency as having emancipated him from ‘the tameness and 
insipidity of his master.” Ie did not look back with complacency 
on the three years which followed the death of his father soon 
after, ‘‘ passed,” as he told Malone, “in company from whom little 
improvement could be got;” and when he recollected this period 
of his life he always spoke of it ‘as so much time thrown away— 
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80 far at least as related to a knowledge of the world and man- | escape from the hardness of his predecessors, and to give the rein 


kind.” Whether this is meant as a reflection upon his two un- 
married sisters, with whom he resided after his father’s death at 
Plymouth Dock, or whether more is intended than ex ictly meets 
the eye, it is difficult to say. But however this may be, it was 
during that time that he fell in with Gandy of Exeter's pictures, 
and took to heart that precept of Gandy’s which he never forgot, 
that **a picture ought to have a richness in its texture, as if the 
colours had been composed of cream and cheese, and the reverse 
of a hard and dusky or dry manner.” We cannot recal a picture 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds in which there is no cream or cheese 
somewhere. 

In 1749 Commodore Keppel, on his mission to the State of 
Barbary, offered Reynolds a passage to the Mediterranean on his 
way to Rome, where he spent two years “ with measureless con- 
tent,” and came to the conclusion ‘that a relish for the higher 
excellences of the art is an acquired taste, which no man ever 
possessed without long cultivation and great labour and attention.” 
It was there also, that studying Raphael in the chambers of the 
Vatican he caught a cold which left him deaf for the remainder of 
his life. It is from a draft of a letter from Italy at this time that 
fuller confirmation is added to earlier hints of the mingled worldli- 
ness and priggishness which through life were so very delicately 
blended, blended in rich colours of ‘‘ cream and cheese,” with the 
soft and easy texture of Sir Joshua Reynolds's extraordinary amiabi- 
lity, that amiability which made him the darling of that united aris- 
tocracy of England, whose vices and foibles Hogarth from the 
opposite side of Leicester Square was painting in a very opposite 
frame of mind. Hogarth and Reynolds on opposite sides of Leices- 
ter Square painting the opposite faces of civilization suggest a con- 
trast which Iogarth could have painted, and Reynolds (for 
Reynolds had infinite humour of a kind) would have appreciated 
on the part of one whom he called ‘ an admirable artist and painter 
—‘of common life.” Yet in spite of his infinite humour, Sir 
Joshua was, we regret to say, in the grain a prig. It is 
impossible not to feel as we read that in early life he was 
the Lord Amberley of English Art, and that he was saved from 
the exaggeration of his early tendencies, partly by the ennobling 
and enlarging influences of his art, partly by his intercourse with 
a large, a masculine, and brilliant circle of men, and, but for 
the paradox we should add, women, who were socially above his 
contempt, and partly by having to work for his livelihood. At 
the very outset of his boyhood we find him keeping a journal and 
writing rules of conduct for himself, shrewd enough, but Amber- 
leian in the grain. Later he writes from Italy, ‘‘I remember, 
whenever my father discoursed on education, it was his constant 
practice to give this piece of advice—‘ Never to be in too greata 
hurry to show yourself to the world, but lay in first of all as strong 
a foundation of learning and knowledge as possible.'” So far, 
very good. But observe what follows :—‘‘ This may very well be 
applied to my present affairs, as by being in too great a hurry I 
shall perhaps ruin all, and arrive in London without reputation, and 
without anybody's having heard of me; when, by staying a month 
longer, my fame will arrive before me, and, as I said before, nobody 
will dare to find fault with me, since my conduct will have had the 
approbation of the greatest living painters.” 'The priggishness of 
worldly calculation conveyed in this smooth young sentence on 
the part of the future knight stands in queer contrast with his never- 
failing sermons upon lifelong devotions to his art, upon the eleva- 
tions of art, the independencies of art, the supremacies of art, the 
necessity of lofty and absorbing ideals in art. And this passage 
is no solitary instance. Throughout the whole of his intercourse, 
through all his quiet wit and humour, through all his amiability, 
through all his manifold and peculiarly native virtues, his modera- 
tion, his sweetness, his lasting friendships, his professional dignity, 
as you wander up and down his long and varied life, you never 
lose the delicately-tempered and refined whiff of professional prig- 
gishness, highly polished, we admit, but ever present, a something 
which suggests that the catechism of worldly success was some- 
how curiously but inextricably bound up from the first in his 
mind with the catechism of art. It is in his portrait of himself. 
You see it all, in that good, sagacious, inquisitive, observant, 
rather mediocre face, the face of the pious greengrocer translated 
into art, and wanting nothing but a glorified pinafore. 

But the glorified greengrocer translated into art was a very great 
artist, the intimate friend and associate of Burke, anil Johnson, 
and Goldsmith, one might almost say the friend and loving painter 
of all England. No doubt, too, the lovingness of the man had a 
large share in the success of his portraits. He saw and loved the 
gentle, graceful, and lovely side of society. His early aspiration 
after idealism and his early residence in Rome enabled him to 
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to his own naturally amiable tendency. His tendency, again, 
to reproduce the loving and lovely side of society reacted upon 
his success, and his singular knack of catching those attitudes 
and indefinable characteristics peculiar to each sitter redeemed 
his gentleness from mawkishness or flattery. Perhaps it may 
be affirmed that the mass of mankind, except at particular 
intervals, will always be moved by the loving more than by 
the hating side of art, and the relative popularity of Hogarth 
and Reynolds in their lifetime exactly illustrates the proposi- 
tion. Yet Sir Joshua Reynolds was a humourist too, only his 
humour had gradually been softened down under the encroachment 
of the opposite side of his nature into just that quantum which 
enabled him to seize and retain the ‘characteristic ” elements of 
each person. His imaginary dialogues between Johnson and him- 
self and between Johnson and Gibbon on the subject of Garrick’s 
merits, whom Johnson would allow none to praise or blame but 
himself, are models of delicate satire and subtle perception of 
character. Reynolds delighted in the drama, and had he tried 
would, we think, have written excellent comedies of character. 
But though he appreciated Hogarth, the poignancy of Hogarth’s 
nature and the flight and swoop of his satire were as far beyond 
Reynolds as the flight of a vulture beyond that of a dove. 

The twovery considerable, certainly not overgrown, volumes 
which Mr. Tom Taylor has published, in continuance and ampli- 
fication of the late Mr. Leslie’s biography, interrupted by death, 
contain materials of singular value and most discursive interest. 
After Mr. Leslie’s death Mr. ‘Taylor was asked by Mr. Murray to 
take up and complete Mr. Leslies fragments. Leslie's aim had 
been to “rehabilitate” Sir Joshua and disperse Allan Cunning- 
ham’s charges, and he left no corner he could ransack for the 
purpose untouched. ‘The consequence was that a vast variety of 
materials have been brought to light, which Mr. ‘Taylor has still 
further heaped up. One feature alone stamps these volumes with 
a value of their own. They contain full lists, year by year, of 
Sir Joshua’s sitters, greatly enlarged beyond what was known by 
the use in full of the pocket-books and note-books, recently 
made much more complete by the discovery of missing volumes. 
The value of these lists may be inferred from the fact that they have 
already led to the discovery by unconscious owners of several of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's pictures. ‘They are accompanied, moreover, by 
an immense number of explanatory notes giving the history of 
each sitter. From this it will be evident that the Plutarchian 
method of biography which results in the sculpture of a definite 
figure is not, nor could it have been, the method employed by Mr. 
Tom Taylor. The only mistake is in the title. lis work should 
rather be called Encyclopedia Reynoldsiana. 





LIBRARIES AND THEIR FOUNDERS.* 

Mr. Epwarps is the elder Disraeli of libraries. He has already 
written their lives; this time he gives us their curiosities and their 
genealogy ; we shall soon have their quarrels and their calamities ; 
on both of which topics there is much to be said. It is unfor- 
tunate that works of this class should be written for such a 
limited public. We might suppose that all who care for books 
would care to read about books, but this is far from being the 
case. Readers of the present day may be divided into four classes, 
—the student, who devotes himself to what is learned ; the man of 
letters, who reads everything; the reading public, which prefers 
lighter literature ; and the professedly reading public, which con- 
fines itself to the reviews in The Times. Mr. Edwards can only 
look to the first two, but if his opus had been equal to his materia 
he might have included much of the third. As it is, his book is 
a huge and somewhat undigested pudding, from which the lover of 
anecdote may dig a copious stock of plums, while the student will 
put the plums aside and stuff himself with the suet. Our present 
task is to combine as much of both as will go together in a very 
small compass, and as we may fairly conclude that those specially 
interested in the subject will pass on to the volume, we shall 
address ourselves principally to its more general aspects. 

The introductory chapters of Libraries and their Founders 
are reprinted with alterations from the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
and dealing chiefly with ancient and medieval libraries, are 
necessarily scanty. But from these we proceed to monastic 
libraries abroad and at home, to the libraries of famous authors, 
including Petrarch’s, Montaigne’s, De Thou’s, Swift’s, Goethe's, 
Scott’s, and Southey’s ; and of famous monarchs, chiefly Frederick 
the Great and Napoleon ; to the old Royal Library of England, 
the State Paper Office, and the Public Records ; and the Maccles- 
field, Sunderland, and Spencer Libraries. As an appendix we 
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have a classification and synopsis of the public records of tas 
realm, which Mr, Edwards ought to extend into a handbook 
and publish separately, for the use of his fellow-labourers, Indeed 
we are not sure if it would not have been better to comprise the 
whole history of the State Paper Office and the Public Records in 
asingle volume. So much interest is attached to the investiga. 
tion of archives throughout Europe, that records and State papers 
have become a distinct branch of study. No historian can afford 
to neglect them. No modern Hume can write on a sofa, or eXpose 
himself, as Hume did so exactly, to Juvenal’s taunt against his. 
torians as ‘‘ genus ignavum, quod lecto gaudet.”. Mr. E& lwards 
alludes to this laziness, which is now a thing of the past, in the 
paragraph summing up the story of the records down to the 
beginning of this century :— 

“ There is, at first sight, a discouraging sort of monotony about the 
story of the Records. Labourer after labourer appears on that small 
nook of the vast arena on which it is appointed for man to strive with 
his work. Some of them are soon appalled at the difficulty of their 
task. Others grapple with it vigorously. In the Record Tower we 
have seen Lord Stafford, Bowyer, Lambarde, Prynne, Petyt, trying 
hard, one after the other, to bring order out of chaos. Two or threa 
centuries rollon. And, after all those successive labours, Lysons, in 
1803, finds a chaotic mass of documents, lying in neglect and in filth, and 
calling aloud for busy hands, and a clear head to make them serviceable 
to the historians to come. There have been eight or ten generations 
of workers struggling with the task in turn; nevertheless, if a David 
Hume of the nineteenth century, about to narrate our early history, had 
then been brought face to face with some of his best materials, he 
might still have said, as the Hume of the eighteenth is reported to have 
said,—in similar circumstances, and with notorious results,—* Ah ! my 
publisher won’t wait.’ ” 

But the historians were not the only ones in fault. The diffi- 
culties of searching the records before Lord Langdale’s time, the 
carelessness with which they were kept, the negligence of the 
keepers, and the enormous fees payable to officials, barred the way 
against the most persevering students. Cromwell had ordered 
that the State papers should be in English, and should be plainly 
written, but Charles IL. restored ‘‘ barbarous Latin and more 
barbarous Courthand.” Mr. Edwards is severe on the ‘‘ uncouth 
legistic terminology,” which he considers one of the greatest im- 
pediments to the study of the records, and he enumerates the for- 
midable names under which the contents of the records have been 
skilfully concealed —‘‘ The Arrow Bundles, Cardinals’ Bundles, Pot 
Bundles, and Stool Bundles, the Misa Rolls, the Nichil Rolls, the 
Nonzx Rolls, the Pipe Rolls, and the Ragman Rolls, the Monstrans 
de Droit, the Ouster le Mains, the Originalia, the Parliamentary 
Pawns, the Black Books, the Red Books, and the Pye Books.” Is 
there no way of tracing the derivation of these titles? Some of 
them have an apparent meaning, but we should be sorry to have 
them set us in a competitive examination. Others seem to be 
suggested by the old way of marking the cases of the records in 
Bishop Stapledon’s “ Calendar” of 1323. In this, says Mr. Edwards, 
‘‘ papers relating to rebellions would be marked suggestively with 
a gallows; papers relating to marriages with clasped hands; 
papers on the woollen manufactures with a pair of shears ; docu- 
ments about Peter’s pence with a key; documents relating to 
remote countries with a Saracen’s head of great fierceness.” Many 
of these symbols are most elaborately made, proving the extreme 
leisure of the clerks, and what between their devices for puzzling 
the public and their indifference to their duties they succeeded 
fully in making themselves useless. A Keeper of State Papers in 
1763 admitted candidly, ‘I found my office a sinecure, and I have 
allowed it to continue so,” a Gibbonian sentence which ought to 
have reminded Mr. Edwards that the Mr. Porten, afterwards Sir 
Stanier Porten, who uttered it was the uncle of Gibbon. 

In his ‘‘ Compendium of Records,” completed in 1610, Arthur 
Agarde said that there were four great enemies of records, fire, water, 
rats and mice, and misplacing. The English State papers suffered 
from all four, yet the enemy could not have penetrated but for 
the negligence of their own officers. In one place the records 
were eaten by lime. In another they were buried under cob- 
webs, dust, and filth. In another they perished by damp. In 
another skeletons of cats were found imbedded among them. 
Some were burnt. Some were flooded. Some suffered shipwreck. 
They were kept in twenty different parts of London, and in all 
these places the officials were “sharping for fees.” And the fees 
to which they were entitled, or to which they made themselves 
entitled, were so enormous that on one occasion the cost of hav- 
ing a copy of a single paragraph was stated to be 145/. Com- 
pared with this the calamities of libraries, so far as Mr. Edwards 
touches on them here, are smull indeed. The grass-grown 
library of Monte Cassino when Boccaccio visited it, and Petrarch’s 
library which he presented to St. Mark, and which St. Mark left 
to petrify, are the great instances of librarians’ neglect. But if 
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rs of Records do not compare advantageously with | 
he old librarians fall equally short of Mr. Panizzi. | 
In the old Royal Library of England the books were included in the 
7 ; tories of household furniture, and even when the cataloguers 

a rond such entries as ‘a book called Textus in a case of leather, 
8° Pare the magnates are wont to be sworn; unus Liber de Ro- 
yin os &e &e., their efforts were often less exact than ludicrous. 
ey ary of Henry VII. there was a “ Genealogia Regum 
Anglie ab Adamo ;” in that of Henry VIII. “ Danti's works in 
the Castilian tongue ;” in that of Charles I. a curious entry 
of ‘‘ Book in fol. of wood Prince of Alberdure [.e., wood prints 
of Albert Diirer], being ye inscription in high Dutch of the 
proportions of men.” And it is worth noting that ‘even in 
the reign of Elizabeth the office of ‘ Keeper of Books’ was con- 
1 with that of ‘ Distiller of Odoriferous Herbs,’ and that the 
ly pluralist had a better salary as a perfumer than as a 
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We take an enormous stride when we pass from the days when 


books were household articles and librarians perfumers to the 
time of molera collectors and the founders of great private 
libraries. ‘The rivalry of book-hunters is illustrated by several 
stories of Lord Spencer, and the mode of some of his acquisitions 
is almost as curious as their history. After the White Knight's 
sale in 1819, Lor Spencer bought for 750/. the unique copy of the 
Valdarfer Boccaccio, for which he had vainly offered 2,250/. seven 
years earlier at the Roxburghe sale. The Valdarfer Boccaccio is 
tie only perfect copy of the Decamerone of 1471, and it was saved 
from the flames by being lettered ‘* Concilium Tridenti.” At the 
Roxburghe sale Lord Spencer had resolved to go up to the date 
of the year (1812), but before the sale he got what he called a 
windfall of rather more than 4001, and he added this to his 
former limit. The book was knocked down to Lord Bland- 
ford for 10/. more than Lord Spencer bid, but he had fixed 
his limit, and he stuck to it. Seven years after Lord Bland- 
ford’s Berkshire library was brought to the hammer ; Lord 
Spencer stopped at 700/., and afterwards bought the Boccac- 
cio from Messrs. Longman at the price they had given for 
it. There are other instances of books varying in price 
and of subsequent sales redressing former extravagances. At 
Southey’s sale in 1844 a book which had fetched 75l. at the White 
Knights sale in 1819 went for 61.153. Coleridge’s notes raised 
the price of some books to as many guineas as they usually sold 
for shillings. Of course there can be no rule to fix the’price of a 
book at any auction. If two rival collectors have set their heart 
on anything it may go to a fabulous height, and the Boccaccio at 
the Roxburghe sale was contested by the owners of Althorp, 
Blenheim, and Chatsworth. But there would seem to be an advan- 
tage in waiting, in retiring from the contest when it grows too hot, 
and living to fight another day. By observing this rule Lord 
Spencer saved 1,500/. on his Boccaccio, while Lord Blandford paid 
the same sum for having it only seven years in his possession. A 
rival book-buyer noted down the Karl of Sunderland's death in 
his diary as a fortunate event for his own library, as even if his 
books were not sold there would be one competitor the less at future 
auctions. But if we want to see the zaal of collectors outdone by 
simple greediness, we must turn to the Restoration, when a certain 
Nicholas Bowdon petitioned the King to grant him the law-books 
of John Bradshawe, because his own law-books had been carried 
off in the evil days by John Selden. The naive way in which the 
similarity of Christian names is converted into responsibility for 
past actions reminds us of the Frenchman who asked if the member 
for Lambeth was descended from the divine Williams. 

Montaigne, Swift, Goethe, and Scott, are the chief authors classed 
by Mr. Edwards among founders of libraries, but the use he makes 
of them is not always to be commended. We think he goes oui of 
his way to reflect on Swift’s character, and that in assigning Swift 
his rank among authors he is guilty of the logical fault of begging 
the question. All that remains of Montaigne’s library are the 
inscriptions on the beams and rafters which he burnt in with 
branding-irons. The chief point to be noticed about Scott's 
library is the strange imperfection of the catalogue printed] 
after his death. Under the heading of ‘English History, 
Topography, and Antiquities,” it enters Burton’s ‘“‘ Nine Wor- 
thies of the World,” and Swift’s ‘*’Tale of a Tub;” under 
“‘American History and Works on the Colonies,” Paterson's 
“** National Character of the Athenians,” and Auldjo’s ‘* Ascent of | 
Mont Blanc.” Works relating to Scottish history, early poetry, and | 
early romantic prose, fiction, demonology, and witchcraft 
were the principal features of the Abbotsford library ; there do | 
not seem to have been many works on the period of French history | 
which Scott was unfortunate in undertaking. 








very properly supplied Scott’s deficiencies in his account of 
Napoleon's studies, from which many interesting details may be 
chosen. Napoleon's early papers contain copious extracts from a 
multitude of writers, both ancient and modern; passages from 
Rousseau, with sharp comment and criticism ; notes on the liberties 
of the Gallican Church, the Bull Unigenitus, and the history of 
the Sorbonne. There is a paper on geography which ends, 
strangely enough, with Sainte Héleéne—petite ile. As proofs of his 
English studies we have a most apocryphal story of his winning 
the battle of Austerlitz by a recollection of Satan's disposal of his 
artillery during the war in heaven, and an English letter 
recording his then progress in the language :— 

“Count Las Cases,—Since six weeks I learn the English, and I do 
[make] not any progress. Six week do [make] fourty and two day. If 
[ might have learn fifty word for day, I could know two thousand two 
hunderd. It is in the dictionary more of fourty thousand. After this 
you shall agree that to study one tongue is a great labour.” 

Is not this an exact reproduction of our excellent friend Florac? 
When Napoleon wrote French he did not yield to such obstacles, 
but bent the language to his will, and in all his dealings with 
literature he was equally despotic. His instructions for the for- 
mation of a camp library, which was to be printed expressly for 
him, are like his orders of the day ; he makes and deposes authors 
as he made and deposed kings. In religion he wanted the Bible, 
a selection of the Fathers, the Koran, and a good book or two on 
mythology. ‘There were to be 140 volumes of poetry, the epics 
were to include Homer, Lucan, Tasso, Télémaque, and the 
Henriade, but the Aneid and Milton were to be in prose transla- 
tions. A certain number of men of letters and of taste were to 
revise and correct the historical works, and were to suppress every- 
thing that was useless, such as editorial notes and the Greek or 
Latin texts. 

To his antiquarian readers these modern details may seem un- 
pardonable trifling in Mr. Edwards. We are by no means of 
that opinion. We have noticed traits in him which we think 
laudable in a writer professing to be a book-worm, and we are 
glad to remark that he does not possess the blind reverence for 
antiquity which is so often fatal to students of his subjects. [is 
stock of reading is various besides being vast, and in his deserip- 
tion of curiosities he goes to fly-leaves as well as title pages. One 
of his best stories is a quotation from a family Bible at Althorp, 
to the effect that a lady of the Villiers family drank on the day of 
her death nineteen tumblers of claret, besides some “ gineva in 
green tea.” Te is sufficiently awake to the imperfections of book- 
hunters to doubt whether Dibdin, Lord Spencer's librarian, 
understood the difference between two men, both of whom were 
‘* Roxburghians ” and editors of black-letter rarities—Walter Scott 
and Joseph Haslewodd. And we almost admire the self-denying 
hardihood with which he foregoes the temptation of verifying a 
passage in Milton, and tells us that it isto be found either in the 
** Teonoclastes ” or the “‘ Defensio.” 





CURRENT LITERATURE, 
—=——— 

Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid. By Professor C. Piazzi Smith, 
F.R.SS.L, and E., Astronomer Royal for Scotland, (Alexander Strahan 
and Co.)—What can be the value of a merely literary estimate of such a 
book as this? It must be left to the astronomers and mathematicians. 
But certainly the professor seems to have made out a case for measur- 
ing the dimensions of the Great Pyramid, and of its interior passages, 
and above all of the porphyry coffer with all the exactitude science can 
attain. Without pretending to be able to follow the whole of the reason- 
ing, we are disposed to believe it proved that the Pyramid is a great 
standard of weights and measures, founded on a unit of length equal to 
1-500,000,000th of the earth’s axis of rotation. And Sir John Herschel 
seems to go thus far, and to agree that it is a better unit in a scientific 
point of view than the French, which is a fraction of a quadrant of 
the earth's surface. On the other hand, few probably will émbrace the 
theory that the Pyramid must therefore have been the result of a pre- 
Mosaic revelation given to its builder. And still less will he be able to 
admit that English weights and measures are relics, as it were, of that 
revelation, even supposing it to be proved that a “quarter” of wheat 
answers to a quarter of the contents of the porphyry coffer, and admit- 
ting that our inch is nearly the proper fraction of the earth’s axis of 
rotation. But putting aside all this as mere coincidence, we must, if 
we accept the professor's facts about the Pyramid, admit that the 
“ wisdom of the Egyptians” was real wisdom after all, and that they 
possessed 2,500 years B.C. an amount of scientific knowledge which 
has been lost ever since, and is barely equalled even now. In any view 
of the case the book is most ingenious and interesting, and we heartily 
recommend it to our readers. 


Tony Butler. Three vols. (Blackwood and Sons.)—One of the 


Mr. Edwards has | best novels of the season, provided only that you de not try to under- 
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Norman Maitland is essentially a common-place character, 
How as the son of an Italian 


stand it. 
frequent in novels, and nowhere else. 
actress by an unknown father he could be an Englishman, why he went 
to Antrim, why he came away again, why he sent for MacCaskey, why 
he quarrelled with him, why he supported the ex-King of Naples, why 
his support was worth having, how he got into society, how he could 
give himself such airs without the least object, why he wanted to gain 
Tony Butler, why he ceased to want it, why he sent MacCaskey to steal 
the despatch Tony was taking to Naples—these and a thousand other 
questions are mysteries which the author never explains. And then it 
is hard to have to admire such a hero as Tony, who is just a handsome, 
brave, honest dunce, who has the luck to be made a Queen’s messenger 
and has not the brains even to take care of his despatches, and who in 
consequence has to enlist in the army of Garibaldi. Why should such 
a fellow as this have a large fortune left him? MacCaskey is the real 
hero, and he is a simply offensive conception. Even the humour of the 
book, as in the case of Sheffington Damer, is extravagant. And now 
having said all this, and we might say fifty times as much in dispraise 
of the book, we say, read it. Itis very amusing, full of clever sketches 
of society, will make you laugh in spite of yourself, and has marvellously 
little skip in it. After all the business of a novel is to amuse, and 
Tony Butler does amuse. Certainly to the critical mind there is a fear- 
ful awakening; such a man’s conscience will bully him for being 
amused, just as a weak stomach punishes one for bad wine. But most 
people drink bad wine, and do not suffer from it, having the stomachs of 
ostriches,—still more have no critical conscience. They are safe, and 
by all means should read Tony Butler. 

Travels. By Umbra. (Edmonston and Douglas.)—This volume 
consists of two parts, a tour in Iceland and in Switzerland. The former 
is supposed to have taken place twenty years ago, and the tourists are 
six in number. We imagine the facts to be substantially true, and the 
persons under considerable disguise to be real. At least the persiflage 
of the narrative is essentially that of a clique. There is a buoyancy of 
animal spirits which will carry rather frivolous readers along, but the 
fun is commonly mere levity and extravagance, and the wit is perilously 
like flippancy. We can easily believe that the six tourists will be 
delighted with the volume, just as one often sees a family convalsed by 
something which sounds simply stupid. The fact is it is a family joke. 
Or he who can go back to his college days will recollect how his 
set had a regular standing system of chaff against each of its members, 
the slightest allusion to which had more effect than epigrams. Such a 
circle, too, always has a butt, and so have the travelled six in the shape 
of Mr. X. the M.P. In the second part, the description of the watering- 
place in the west of England is good, though not very new, but the 
travels proper have the faults and merits of the tour in Iceland. Still 
one may say this much, that one docs know where the travellers 
are in the second part, whereas in the first it is very difficult to do more 
than remember that they are in Iceland. A more minute curiosity 
would probably be baffled. The book has been over-praised. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. By Alexander Smith. 2 vols. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—Mr. Smith has performed his work as an editor 
with a care which shows that he knows what is due to the reputation of 
his author and to his own. He has prefixed a very pleasantly-written 
biography, which really tells all that need be known about Burns's life 
in a short compass. The notes are concise and to the purpose, and are 
rightly placed at the end, so that the reader need not trouble himself 
with them unless he pleases. In reading afresh a poem one knows 
thoroughly, it is vexatious to havo one’s attention distracted by notes 
which can only tell what one knows already. There is also an excel- 
lent glossary and an index of first lines, but no table of contents. 
This should be remedied. If the reader wants to find the poem called 
**Scotch Drink,” and does not know the first line of it, he must hunt right 
through the book to find it. In all other respects this certainly is the 
handsomest, most convenient, and most accurate pocket edition of Burns. 

Wines and Other Fermented Liquors. By James Richmond Sheen. 
(Robert Hardwicke.)—A very pleasant little book, but not free from 
the vice of book-making. The historical account of the wines of the 
ancients, the early history of the vine, and the chapter on authors who 
have written on wine, savour strongly of the encyclopaedia. It is very 
strange that so many people imagine that if they write on any subject 
they must say something on every aspect of it—even those of which 
they know nothing. and about which they can therefore only repeat 
what has been better said a dozen times before. Mr. Sheen is also 
rather addicted to fine writing—calling wine, for instance, “ vinous 
liquor.” But on the practical part of his subject, especially cellars, 
and bins, and decanting, he gives excellent advice. His review of the 
wines of the various wine-growing countries is also good, but we wish 
he could have given us more information respecting the Hungarian and 
American wines, of which report speaks highly. He, however, seems 
to hope less from Hungary than from Austria proper. 

The Anthropological Treatises of Blumenbach and Hunter. By Thomas 
Bendyshe, M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. (Longman 
and Co.)—Theso are rather curiosities of anthropological literature than 
of much scientific value ;—indeed Hunter's tract, which is not by the 
John Hunter, has no other interest. Biumenbach’s essays are, however, 
very amusing, and marked by a humour and common sense and con- 
ciseness which are positively wonderful in a German. We have also to 





thank the editor for prefixing the biographies of Blumonbach by Man 
and Flourens. Asa whole the volume is the best in a literary point of 
view which the Anthropological Society has yet published, the translating 
and editing being thoroughly scholarlike. 

Murmurings. By Edmund Falconer. (Tinsley Brothers. )—It would be 
unkind to suy anything of the politics of the two poems which {iJ thig 
volume, for the author himself apologizes for his injustice. But it is much 
to be regretted that Mr. Falconer’s taste has not improved since 1845 ag 
much as his judgment. We never much believed in Horace's maxim 
about keeping a poem, and this book bears us out. Mr, Falconer hag 
kept it twenty years and published it after all. Here is a specimen of 
the versification and style taken quite at random :— 

‘His voice now failed, his maniac strength gave way, 

He reeled and fell, and silent prostrate lay, 

Signed by the King, the serfs uplift the seer, 

But, death-enfranchised, what has he to fear ?” 
Indeed Mr. Falconer seems to hold that to use a substantive as if it 
were a verb is poetry. Every page contains some such phrase,— 
“Whose crime hall penance long her mother earth,”—“ Justice terrored 
in coercive laws,”—‘ Struggling to knife the canker from her heart,” 
When to poetry philosophy is added, the result is simply incomprehen- 
sible. If any one can explain the last twenty lines of “ Man's Mission” 
it will be very creditable to him. 

The Birthplace and Parentage of William Paterson, founder of the 
Bank of England and projector of the Darien Scheme. By W. Pagan, 
F.S.A. (W. P. Nimmo.)—There was a tradition but no evidence that 
Paterson, the founder of the Bank of England, was born at Skipmire in 
the parish of Traitflatt or Tinwald, Dumfriesshire, but no proof of it. In 
his will, however, dated Ist July, 1718, he gives a legacy to his sister 
Elizabeth, married to John Paterson, jun., of Kinharvey. Mr. Pagan 
has found in the Particular Register of Sasines, at Dumfries, two docu- 
ments dated 31st May, 1702, which prove that John Paterson, jun., of 
Kinharvey, married Bathia Paterson, daughter of John Paterson of Skip- 
mire and Bethia his wife. Assuming that Bethia is the same name as 
Elizabeth, it of course follows that William Patterson was the son of 
John Paterson of Skipmire and Bethia his wife. Mr. Pagan has also 
found some tombstones which show that there were many Patersons in 
Skipmire in the sixteenth century. These facts, important as far as 
they go, are by the addition of an immense amount of irrelevant matter 
of no interest whatever, such as an essay on the origin of the writer’s 
own name, swollen out into a volume of 146 pages. The art of book- 
making can no further go. 

Captain Masters's Children. By Thomas Hood. Three vols. (Samp- 
son Low, Son, and Marston.)—A novel above the average, but disfigured 
by the choice of the principal male character. It is called Captain 
Masters’s Children because he had but one—to speak of—a daughter who 
becomes a great actress. The other daughter might just as well be 
struck out of the dramatis persone. There is, however, an adopted son, 
and the story is the record of Nelly Masters’s infatuation for him—a 
mere hound—a mixture of selfishness and weakness, who commits 
embezzlement and is not even ashamed of it, who has not a spark of 
gratitude, who marries Nelly for her money, and then when he un- 
expectedly comes into a fortune runs away from her with a discarded 
mistress of at least two other men. Of course there have been instances 
in which pure and good women have doted on such beings, but we can- 
not help thinking thatit is not a proper subject for art. Such a spectacle 
must bo painful, not to say revolting, and art should aim at giving 
pleasure. Mr. Hood, however, with a well-chosen subject, could, we 
think, write a good novel. Mrs. Percy Graham is a capital sketch. 

The Argument & Priori for the Moral Attributes of God. By W. 
Honyman Gillespie. (W. P. Nimmo.)—The author of the argument 
& priori for the necessary existence of God has in these pages endea- 
voured to establish, by similar reasoning, His truth, faithfulness, justice 
and love. It is simply a piece of rigid logic, and it is “impossible for 
the reader to make anything of it except by an unintermitted series of 
references to the preceding publication, and by constant assumptions 
of the correctness of the reasonings therein.” We are not so fortunate 
as to have that publication by us. Mr. Gillespie is, however, at all 
events, a concise reasoner. 

Rask’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar. By Benjamin Thorpe. (Trubner and 
Co.)—The publication of this translation thirty-five years ago was an 
event, and we are glad now to receive a second edition much improved. 
Professor Rask wrote for Scandinavian students, and much of his work 
—notably the lengthy preface—had little interest for Englishmen. The 
omission of this has enabled Mr. Thorpe to make the grammar itself 
really more copious, and yet to leavo it a handy little book of less than 
200 12mo. pages. The book was printed abroad, and the press corrected 
by a German gentleman. There are therefore a few comical errors, as 
when he treats of the various sorts of Anglo-Saxon “rime,” meaning not 
hoar frost, but a form of versification, As a whole, however, the book 
is printed with great accuracy. 

Hours of Quiet Thought. (T.C. Newby). Village Sermons. Second 
series. By G. F. D. Teissier, Rector of Brampton. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—Two volumes of average sermons, of which the first come from a 
Scottish manse, and are printed as essays. They have also an intro- 
ductory essay by the Rev. George Gilfillan, of Dundee, prefixed. 
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view. No. I. (Chapman and Hall,)—There are 
and poor papers in this number—two very good ones. Mr. Bagehot 
a masterly paper on the Cabinet, which we discuss else- 
{. D. Conway has given a clear and delicately-drawn im- 
Lincoln, which every one will read with delight, 
George Eliot’s paper is disappointing, rather harsh and contemptuous 
to a book of great yalue ; and without original thought. Mr. Lewes gives 
us two papers, one on “ Heart and Brain,” which we are not sa “a 
to criticize, and a thoughtful, not too thoughtful one, on “The F rin- 
‘ples of Success in Literature.” The opening of Mr. Trollope’s tale is 
pe “ and if any one can find a meaning in Sir John Herschel’s strange 
ee "aialogue on atoms we cannot. The article by Mr. Harrison on 
the Iron trade lock-out is very able, if a little one-sided. 

Bertie Bray. By the Author of Sir Victor's Choice. Two vols. (John 
Maxwell and Co.)—A rather slight story, in which the author's inevitable 
captain of cavalry, very beautiful and very contemptible, but strangely 
dear to the author, gets drowned after jilting the heroine, which is an 
agreeable change from the immense worldly prosperity which the author 
ordinarily allots him. As usual, however, the characters, with the 
single exception of the heroine, Bertie Bray, are all intensely mean, but 
they are such mere sketches as hardly to call for criticism. 

A Biographical Memoir of Samuel Hartlib, with a reprint of his 
pamphlet entitled “An Invention of Engines of Motion.” By H. 
Direks, Esq. (John Russell Smith.)—A scholarlike little monograph, 
giving all the information that can be given about a man whose name 
occurs in the correspondence of almost every eminent literary or scien- 
tific person of the time of the Commonwealth. Hartlib was a Prussian 
merchant, driven from Poland by the Jesuits, who came to England 
about 1628. Giving up trade, he devoted himself to promoting certain 
theological objects, and also made himself a kind of medium of com- 
munication between scientific men. All projectors were sure of his 

countenance and pecuniary aid. The pamphlet, for instance, which 
Mr. Dircks reprints, was by one Cressy Dymock, who had discovered 
perpetual motion, and not, as has been supposed, the steam-engine, and 
Hartlib had supported Dymock warmly, Every one, Milton included, 
yalued and loved Hartlib, and no one will bo astonished that he got rid 
of all his money. During Cromwell's Protectorship he then obtained a 
pension of 300/. a year, but it was two years in arrear when Cromwell 
died, and though not revoked by Charles II. it was never paid, and 
Hartlib died in extreme poverty, place and time unknown, He was 
alive April 9, 1662, but in very bad health. Ho seems to have been 
one of those men whose importance is purely social, and whose accom- 
plishments fit them for patrons. Unfortunately if you take up patron- 
age as a vocation in life you ought to have a fortune, and Hartlib had 
In these days he would probably have been made secretary to 
In those 


The Fortnightly Re 


has written 
where. Mr. N 
pression of Mr. 


not. 
some learned society or a librarian to some public institution. 
times he starved. But he really seems to have had no claims on the 
public, certainly none on Charles IL. which would compare with those 
of the ruined cavaliers. Charles, however, cannot plead that excuse. 





A Book of Thoughts. By “H. A.” (Macmillan and Co.)—A pretty 
little volume of extracts from eminent writers, English, French, and 
German, with translations of the two latter classes. They are mostly 
moral and didactic, and are well selected. 

We have also received a Supplement to the Chorale Book for England 
(Longman and Co.), containing English hymns set to appropriate tunes 
for congregational use; also a small edition of the Chorale Book itself, 
and the supplement to it suited for parishioners—the larger one being 
better fitted for the choristers; all are handsomely printed, give the 
music as well as the hymns, and are bound in limp cloth; also a fourth 
edition of Mrs. Oliphant’s excellent Life of Irving (Hurst and Blackett) 
in one volume, with a portrait; the fourth and fifth volumes of Miss 
Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England (Bell and Daldy), with por- 
traits of Anne of Denmark and Mary of Modena; a new edition of Mr. 
Daniel Scrymgeour’s Poetry and Poets of Britain (A. and C. Black), 
splendidly bound and gilt-edged, with a photograph of Tennyson, rather 
dark and blotchy, prefixed ; a new and revised edition of Dr. MacCosh's 
Tatuitions of the Mind (Macmillan and Co.); the third volume of the 
collected edition of Jrving’s Works (Alexander Strahan), which contains 
his sermous on “Prayer, Praise, and Family and Social Religion,” 
together with some “ Discourses on Public Occasions ;” the fifth series 
of Mr. B. C. Jones's Lectures on the Greek Poets, and anything else which 
comes into his head (W. H. Allen and Co.), consisting mainly of 
attacks on Christianity which would be if they did not 
show the author to bo scarcely responsible for his opinions ; also 
the second part of Dr. Vaughan'’s Lectures on the Acts, eutitled 
The Church of the First Days (Macmillan and Co,); this part is 
called The Church of the Gentiles, and, like the first part, seems to us 
unequal to the other writings of its eminent author; also two volumes 
of the Selecs Library of Fiction (Chapman and Hull), namely, Lady 
Scott’s Only Child and Marrison Ainsworth’s Coastah’e of the Tower ; 
also Vol. IV. of The Children’s Friend (Secley and Co.), «1 illustrated 
pious magazine for babes; also Limited Monarchy, Fellow Travellers, and 
Tried and True, three minute tracts by the Rev. J. Fordyce (Nelson and 
Sons); The Lapending Woes of Europe (Elliot Stock), a pamphlet mis- 
interpreting the apocalypse; Mr. Jay's Second Letter on Dawson's 
Latroduction to the Federalist (Trubuer and Co.); The Indian Land 
(Question, by Indopolite (Smith, Elder, and Co.), two series of papers 
reprinted from The Times of India; a Letter to Lord Stanley, by the 
same writer (J. Davy and Sons), advocating the claims of Azeem Jah to 
the title of Nawaub of the Carnatic; LZelps to Prayer (Join HU. and J. 
Parker), intended chiefly for “ young persons who have been recently 
confirmed ;” The Southern Provinces Alaanack, Directory, and Year- Book 
for 1865, published by Ward and Reeves, of Christchurch, New 
Zealand, of which the wility is proved by its having reached the 
twelfth year of its existence; and lastly, Vacher's Monthly Parliamentary 
Companion (Vacher and Sons), giving the residences of the Peers and 
M.P.s, and all other information necessary to persons engaged in Parlia- 


offensive, 
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jmentary business, at a small price and in a most convenient form. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Bell and D.ldy—Volia Silvulae, by H. A. Holden. 

Murray and Co,—Wild Times. 

8. 0. Beeton—People, Places, and Things, by the 
Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 

Van Voorst—Travels and Reszarches in 
Captain Spratt, 2 vols. 

Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.—Leeds Worthies, by R. V. 
Taylor. 

Edmonston and Douglas—Fr st and Fire, 2 vols. 

Sampson Low, Son, aud Co,—Sir Felix Foy, by Dutton 
Cook. 

Chapman and Hall—Cardinal Pole, by W. HH. Ains- 
worth. 

W. H. Aflen and Co.—German Life and Manners, by 
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J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118 
e@ 120 Regent street, 22 Coruhill, London 
street, Liverpool ; and 10 Mosley street, Mauchester. 
TEW FASHIONS for GEN TLEMEN’S 

OVERCUOATS, MORNING COATS, TROUSERS, 





OYS' NEGLIGEE and other SUITS, 
KNICKERBOCKERS, &e. 

ADIES’ RIDING 

JACKETS, OVERCOATS, CLOAKS, &. 


TEETH VITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
GABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 

I TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
lxplaining the only etfectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular the 
purpose of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
springs, and are supplied at moderate charges, 

London; 27 Han.ey street, Cavendish square, W. 

Ciry EstaB.isument :—64 (late 35) Lupaatre Hitt 

(Four doors from the Railway Bridge). 
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Henry Mayhew. 

Rivington and Co.—Biographies of the Kings of Judah, 
by Dr. Hessey. 

John Maxwell and Co.—Only a Clod, by the Author of 
“Lady Audley’s Secret,” 3 vols. 
, Edward Moxon and Co.—Poems, by Willian B. Lum- 
ey. 
Jackson, Walford, and Co.—The Lacemakers, by Mis. 
Meredith. 
Henry 
Druitt. 

Alexander Strahan--The Collected Writings of Mdward 
irving, by Rev. C. Cailyle; Essays ou Woman's Work, 
by B. R. Parkes ; Outlines of Philosophy and Literature, 
by Alexanier Vinet 

Smith, Elder, and Co.—Dharma, by E. Pautet, 3 vols. ; 
the Consecript, by M. Evekmann Chatrian. 

Saunders, Ouley, and Co.—Tangles and Tales, by E. C. 
Mogridge; the Alchym'st, by Captain C. N. Tucker. 

Longman and Co.—Cricketuna; KJements of English 
Gramwar, by A. K. Isbister; the Supeistitions of Witeh- 
craft, by Howard Williams; C wsumptiop, by MacCor- 
mac; the English County Gentloman, by John Ll yd; 
Father Mathew, by Juhu I’. Maguire; Outlue of the 
Literature «f Germany, by A. M. Selss, 


Xenshaw—Report on Cheap Wine, by Dr. 








i} DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introluced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIVPIION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or lig tures. 
Th y 8» pertectly resemble the natural teeth ag not to be 
distinguisied fom the « riginuls by tue closest ovserver ; 
they will never change col sur or decay, audwill ve found 
superor to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
Act require the extraction of Toots, or any painful opera- 
tion, avd wil support and preserve teeth thatare | vose, unt 
is guaranteed ty resiore articulation and mmaslicalion, 
Decaycd tevth st »pped aud rendered sound and useful in 
mastication. 


52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 





| unequalled stomuchic, and a geutle stimulant. 


R. HOWARD, SURGEON-| 








NAYY, MILITARY, DEPUTY-LIEU- 
4 PENANIS'’ OUTSTTS, and COURT DRESSES 
completed on the shortest notice. The embroidery 
and appoint vents kept ready. aud may be inspected, 
COURT DRESSES may also be had for a Levee, &e. 


ERVANTS’ LIVERIES, &c.—Current 
List of Price, with particulars for self-imeasure- 
ment, sent on application, The prices are for cash 
payments. In each department garments are kept ready 
for immediate use. —— 
Bt J. and D. NICOLLS' GUINEA 
e TWEED COATS for Geatlemen and CLOAKS 
f + oe are patronized by travellers all over the 
world 








TONIC BITTERS. 
wares QUININE WLNE, the most 
palatable and wholesome bitter iu existence; an 
Soll by 
Grocers, Ltalian Waretiousemen, Wine Mereiants, Con- 
fectioners, aud others, at 3)3. & dozen, 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 Mar- 
tin’s lane, Cannon street, Loudon. 
Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester. 


YOUGIIS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 
CONSUMVTION are WEF ECTUALLY CULKED by 
KEATING’s COUGH LOZUNGES, 
Whied are daily recommended by the fxculty—Testi- 
mouals from the most emivent of whom may be in- 
Spee Cl—as the mos. eTectual, sate, spee ly, and Con- 
venient remely for Cough and ali Disorders of the 
Lungs, Chest, and Throat. 
Sold in boves. Ls. 14d.; and tims, 24. Od, ds. 6d, and 
11s. each, by T. Kearina, Chemist, 73 St. Paul's Cuurch 
yard, Loudon = Sul retail by all Deuggists, &e. 








Country Establishments:—134 Duxe street, Liver- 
pool; 65 New street, Birmingham, 

Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they uuder- 
take. 








TELTH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 

yy Bae. LEWIN MOSELY and 
4 SONS, 30 Berners street, Oxford street, and 448 
Strand (opposite Charing Cross Railway Station), 
solicit attention to their method of supplying Arti- 
ficial Teeth on a system of PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, co:nfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, They are 
self-adhesive, uflurding support to loose teeth, rendering 
unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but one 
visit to fit, and are supplied at prices completely defying 
competition, Consultation free. Teeth from 53. Sets, 
5, 7, 10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, 
utility, and success of this system vide Lancet, 


*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 


| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

Fear Not.—TLuough surrounded by cireamstaaces 
disidvantazgeous to health, thes: remedies properly 
applied will eut short fevers, influenza, imflammation, 
diphtvueia, and a ho-t of other complamts, always 
lurking about to seize on the w ak, jorlurn, or un- 
wary, The superiority of Ho lioway’s medicines over 
others for sub tung d sease has been so fully and widely 
prove! tuat itis only necessary to ask the afflicted to 
yive them a trial, aud if the instructions folded round 
them be followed vo d sa >pointments will ever eusue, or 
dangerous cons squeuces result, In hoarseness and ulcer- 
ated sore throat the Uiutment shoull frequently ve rab- 
bed upon the neck ani top of the chest, it will arrest the 
increas.ag inflammation, allay disjuictude, and gr@lu- 
ally cure. 
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The CRE! I! FONCIER and MOPILIER of ENG 
LAND (Limited) are Instructed to Receive 
Subseriptious tor ‘ 
£1,212,000 A Stock of 
HE METROPOLITAN EXTENSION 
RAILWAYS of the LONDON, CHATHAM, 
and DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY. 

In 30,300 Provisional Scrip Certificates to bearer of £40 
each, with interest guaranteed by Sir 8S. Morton Peto, 
Bart., Betts, and Crampton, at six per cent. per annum 
on price of issue, payable on amount paid-up, as from 
Ist January, 1865, and payment of such interest will 
be continued to Ist July, 1867, by half-yearly payments, 
on Ist July and Ist January in each year. The first 
six months’ interest will be paid on Ist July, 1865. 

Deposit £1 per certificate on applicatiou, and £4 on 
allotment. 

Price of issue £21 for each certificate, equal to £52 10s. 
per £100 stock. 

Liability limited to amount of subscription. 

The remaining half of this stock, £1,213,000, will not be 
issued for twelve mouths, and then only as paid-up 
stock, and at not less « price than £10 per £100 stock 
advance on the present price of issue. 

DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. Lord Sondes, Lees Court, Faversham, 
Kent, Chairman. 

The Lord Harris, K.S.I., Grosvenor square, Deputy- 
Chairman. 

Sir R. W. Carden, Royal Exchange Buildings. 

George Cobb, Esq., Bredgar, Sittingbourne. 

Edward W. Edwards, Esq,, Victoria street, London. 

William Gladstone, Esq., 37 Old Broad street, Loudon. 

Charles J, Hilton, Esq., Faversham. 

G. F. Holroyd, Esq., 8 Sussex square, Hyde park, W. 

James Lake, Esq., Newlands, Sittingbourne. 

Sir C. H. J. Rich, Bart., Nottingham place, London. 

Sir Cusack P. Roney, 15 Langham place, London. 

Sir John Maxwell Tyiden, Milstead, Sittingbourne. 

Solicitors—Messrs. Freshfields and Newman, 5 Bank 
Buildings, E.C. 

Engineers—Joseph Cubitt, 
street; E. F. Turner, sq., C.} 

Secretary—W. E. Johnson, Esp. 

General Manager—J. 8. Forbes, Esq, 





1sq., C.E., Great George 
S., Parliament street. 











PROSPECTUS, 

The present object is to offer for pubiic subscription 
the first haf of the A Stock of the Metropolitan lxten- 
sion Railways of the London, Chatham, and Dover Coin- 
pany, amounting to £1,212,000, which, with the 
£1,213,000 to be issued only as fully paid-up Stock, at 
not less a price than £10 yer cent. increase on the 
present price of issue, or carlier than twelve months 
hence, completes the amount of £2,425,000, the total 
amour t of that Stock. 

Full details of the lines and their present position are 
given at length in the staten.ent an: exed, which, with 
the maps attached, show the routes of these lines and 
those in connection. 

In considering this stock as an investment, the prin- 
cipal points for consideration are, first, the amount of 
Stock to pay dividend upon; secondly, probable re- 
ceipts; thirdly, the minimum dividend per cent. to yield 
a fair return on the price of issue. 

The capital of the Metropolitan Exiensicn Railways is 
constituted as follows, viz. :— 

Debentures : 
B stock, entitled to 6 per cent. preference.... 
© Stock, entitled to 6 per cent. preference 











-eecccces £1,433,000 
$25,000 


BLT Boscosecerseveecessereees ereeeeseee 1,050,000 
Entitled 
to re- 
A Stock (present issue).. | mainder 1,212,000 
For future issue as fuliy< of Pro- 1'213' 000 2,425,009 
paid-up Stock! o...+.-. | fits up “>” 
to 6 per 
cent, 








The Total Mileage is about 14 miles. 

The traffic on the Metropolitan (Underground) Rail- 
way | as amounted since IstJanuary, 185, to an average 
of £673 per mile, per week, which is, moreover, daily in- 
creasi) g, and at present arises from metropolitan pas 
sengers, a trifling amount only of through tiaffic, and no 
goods being as yet carried on this line. 
f When it is considered that the present traffic on the 
Metropolitan Extension Railways of the Loudon, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Company is conducted over ouly two 
lines of way, and with an inadequate amount of rolling 
stock, also that it is still unfinished, and that the por- 
tion at work has only recently been opened, it will be 
observed that the present receipts atlord no reliable data 
upon which to form an estimate of the probable trafiic. 

lo fix the amount at*anything like what is feit by 
competent judges will Le the aciusl result when the 
enormous tYraflic that the junctions with the Metio- 
pclitan (Underground), the Great Northern, ihe Mid- 
land, the Great Western, the West London Extension, 
the Scuth-Western, aud the North-Western, will bring 
on the lines, might be considered an exaggeiation by 
these inexperienced in the wondei ful elasticity of metro- 
politan avd suburban traffic. 

It is therefore thought bet'er not to estimate the pro- 
balle traffic bigher than the average of the mileage 
receipts of the Metropolitan (Underground) Ra lway, as 
above mentioned, viz. £675 per mile per week. This 
muitiplied by the mileage of the Metropvlitan Extensiou 
Lines . f the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Com 
pany would give areturn of £489,944 per annum. From 
this sum must be deducted 40 per cent. for working 
chaiges, which is a liberal estimate. The net results 
from passengers ouly may be estimated theiefore at 
£293,966 per annum. 

TLe lerge goods traffic, which these lines will «enjoy 
alike fiom the admirable position and number of the 
stations as from the arrangements made for wo: king the 
trafic, will certainly augment the receipts by at least 
£40,(00 net per annum ; which, in that cave after paying 
interest on debentures and on the B and C Stocks, would 
yield a dividend of 5 per cent, on the whole of the 
£2,425,000 A Stock (including the present issue), which 
at ibe price it is now offered at would be equal to 10 per 
cent. per annum. 

The price at which the A Stock is now offered must be 
considered most advantageous to the investor, if only 
one-Lelf of this result is attained; when, however, the 
increased receipts would permit a dividend of 5 per ceut., 
the Stock must certainly rise tofpar, which would prac- 
tically be a profit of upwards of 47J per cent above the 
price of issue. 






It is considered that results approaching the above 
figares will be reached in less than two years, and that 
a steady increase may be furti er looked for from that 
time. Arrangements have therefore been made with 
Sir S. Morton Peto, Bart., Betts, and Crampton, to 
guarantee interest a3 from Ist January, 1865, until Ist 
July, 1867, at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on the 
amount paid up, by which latter date it is confidently 
believed the intrinsic merits of the whole system will 
have deveioped themsalves. 

The belief entertained as to the augmentation in value 
of this Stock, when itis considered that the lines possess 
Metropolitan termini as well as metropolitan and sub- 
urban traffic is borne out, by the relative prices of the 
shares and Stock of the Great Northern aud of the 
Metropolitan (Underground) Railway Company, before 
they had finished their lines and afterwards, viz. :— 

The Great Northern A Stock was in October, 1853, 
quoted in the Stock Exchange List at £54 per £100 Stock, 
it nowis worth £145, or £91 per cent. increase in value. 

The Metropolitan (Underground) Railway was in 
April, 1861, ouly four years ago, quoted in the Stock 
Exchange List at equal to £54 per £100 Stock, it now is 
worth £135, or £81 per cent. increase in value ; these 
facts speak for themselves as to the prospects of the 
Stock now offered for subscription. 

The price of subscription is fixed at £21 per certificate 
of £40, equal to £52 10s. per £100 Stock, and the periods 
of payment are as under— 


£1 per Certificate on Application. 


4 ’ Allotment. 

t - Ist September, 1865. 
4 . Ist December ,, 

4 ” Ist March, 1806. 

4 "9 Ist June * 


£21 

All calls not duly paid will render previous payments 
liable to forfeiture. When the whole amount of £21 
per Certificate is paid, £40 Stock for each Certificate 
will be transferred into the name of the then holder 
thereof. 

The option will be given to all subscribers to pay up 
in full on allotment (entitling them to interest on the 
whole amount of the priee of issue from Ist January, 
1865); and discount at the rate of 6 per cent. perannum 
will be allowed on pre-payment: f instalments. Thes+ 
two allowances would further reduce the price of issue 
by about £2 16s. per vent. e 

In the allotment, those appl cations the whole balance 
on which it is intended by applicants to be paid in one 
instalment on allotment will be tirst considered. 

Application must be made on the forms annexed, and 
accompanied by payment of £1 per share (without 
which no application can be coasidered), to any of the 
under-mentioned Bankers :— 

The London and County Bank. 

Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co, 

The Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited). 

Messrs, Smith, Payne, and Smiths. 

The National Bauk, London, Dublin, and its branches 
in Ireland. 

The National B.nk of Scotland, Ediuburgh, and iis 
branches in Scotland, 

In the event of noallotment being made the deposit paid 
will be returned forthwith without deduction ; and if less 
are allotted than the number of Certificates applied for, 
the sum paid will be applied towards the amount payable 
on allotment on the number go allotted. 

Prospectuses, with maps, plans, &c., may be had of the 
under-mentioned Siockbrokers:— 

Laurence, Son, and Pearce, 9 Angel court, E.C. 
J. and A. Serimgeour, 10 Old Broad street. 

srs. Knight, Dale, and Co., 1 Royal Exchange 

buildings, E.C., 
and of the Credit Foncier and Mobilier of England 
(Limited) (Alfred Lowe, Esq., Secretary), at their Offices, 
17 and 18 Cornhill, London, and at the Offices of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company (W. E. 
JohnsonEsq., Secretary), Victoria Station, Pimlico, 8.W. 


be PAID UP by 











FORM of APPLICATION t 
INSTALMEN 
To the Directors of the Credit Foucier and Mobilier of 
Iengland (limited). 
£1,212,000 A Stock of the Metropolitan Extension Rail- 
ways of the London, Chaiham, and Dover Railway 
ompany. 
GenTLEMEN,—Having paid to the* Bank, the 
sum of , being £1 per Scrip Certificate ou 
Scrip Certificates, I request you to allot me 
Scrip Certificates of the above Stock, in conformity with 
the Prospectus issued by you, and I hereby agree to 
accept such Certificates, or any less number that may 
be allotted to me, and to pay the further sum of £4 per 
Certificate due on allotment thereof, and the instalments 
when due.—I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
Name in full ...... 
Usual signature... 
Address in full ...... 
Date May, 1865. . 
Or, this Form of Application to be used by applicauts de- 
sirous of paying the balance in one iustalmeut on allot- 
ment. 
To the Directors of the Credit Foncier and Mobilier of 
England (Limiied'. 
£1,212,000 A Stock of the Metropolitan Extension 
Railways of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Company. 
GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to the* Bank, the 
some of £ , being £1 per Scrip Certificate on 
Scrip Certiticates, I request you to allot me 
Scrip Certiticates of the above Stock, in con- 
formity with the prospectus issued by you, and I 
hereby agree to accept such Certificates, or any less 
number that may be allotted to me, and to pay the 
further sum of £20 per Cerificate due on allotment 
thereo!.—I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
Name infull ... 
Usual Signature ........ 
Address in fll... 
Date May, 
*Insert Bankers’ Name. 


NASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high areputation, additional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses 26 and 27 Beruers 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmauship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicitan inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room 
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ONDON LIBRARY, 12 ST. JAMES’s 
4 SQUARE, S.W.—The ANNUAL GENER : 

MEETING of the Members of the Library will beet’ 

on SATURDAY, tho 27th iust., at THREE o'clocs held 

in the Reading-Room. ~ Pa, 
The ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are n 

NEW EDITION of the CATALOGUE is just publish 

price 10s, 6d. to members, 15s. to non-members, ae 

By Order of the Committee, 

ROBERT HARRISON 

Secretary and Lib “arian, 





re, 


May 15, 1865. 


VRENCH GALLERY, 120 


sare 
AL 

l MALL—The TWELFTH ANNUAL hn 
TION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artisty at 
the French and Flemish Schools, is NOW OPEN. A; 
mission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. = 


~ TZ. . pen ee 
( WENS’ COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 
(in CONNECTION with the UNIVERSITY of 
LONDON).—PROFESSORSHIP of MATH MATT 3 
—This OFFICE will become VACANT on the 29th of 
ptember next, by the resignation of the present Pro. 
fessor, and the Trustees of the College invite applications 
from gentlemen who may be desirous of offering the > 
selves as candidates. The Trustees propose the allowances 
to the Professor of a fixed yearly salary of £350, in al li. 
tion to a proportion of the fees to be paid by the stud sta 
attending his classes. It is requested that applications 
may be accompanied by testimonials or references, and 
that each candidate will state his age, academical degree 
aud general qualitications.—C ommunications, address mi 
“To the Trustees of the late John Owens, Esq.," under 
cover to the Secretary to the Trustees, Mr. J. P. AST dN, 
solicitor, South King street, Manchester, on or beture 
Monday, June 19, will be duly attended to, and further 
information will be furnished, if required.—It is par- 
ticula:ly requested that applications may not be male 
to the trustees individually. 








etlesasn ; sapien 
IVT 1 tT 5 ° 
B EDE ORD ¢ OLLE( 1E (for La lies), 
D 47 and 48 Bediord syuare. The Professorship of 
Mathematics will be vacant at the end of the prasent 
Session. Candidates for the chair are requested t» send 
in their applications, accompanied by Testimoials, t» 
the College, addressed to the Chairman of the Council, 
on or before Juue Lo. 


JANE MARTINEALUD, Hon. Se>. 
YENERAL ELECTION.—Candidates 
* requiring Hints in Public Speaking may address 
the Roy. A. J. D, D'ORSEY, 8 Laucaster terrace, N.\W. 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.— 


h Seven LECTURES on SCIENCE and ART will be 





delivered in the Leeture ‘Theatre, on Wedneslay aad 
Saturday afternoons in May and June, commencing each 
day at 4°30 p.m. 

Three Lectures, on Saturdays, 27th May, 3rd andlidh 
June, “Ou Fish Culture, in the Rivers, aud in the Sea, 
as increasing the Food of the People. 


By Frank Buck: 





LAND, Esq., M.A., M.R.C.S., I 6 

Two Lectures, on Wednesdays, 7th and 14th June, “ On 
Greek Coins, as Llustrations of Greek Art,” and “On 
Geeek Coins, as Objects of Study for Ariists.' by 
ReainaLp Srvuarr Poo ie, Esq., of the British Museum, 

Two Lectures, on Weduesdays, 21st and 28.1 June, 
** On the Art Displayed on Ancient and Mediwval Coius.” 
By H. Noe, Humeureys, Esq. 

Tickets for the Course on Fish Culture 2s. 
and for the Course on Coins 2s, 6d. each. 

By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


WW Hite and SOUND iS oan 





61. each, 





TEETH are 
indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity, by the proper mastication of food, 
ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifvice, imparis a 
pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates tartar aud 
Spots of incipient decay, strengthens the gums, aud gives 
a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 2s. 94. por 
box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for “ ROWLANDS’ ODONTO.” 


Observe, Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be con- 
sulted in London, at his residence, 9 Grosvenor st 
Grosvenor square. Important improvement in arti 
ficial teeth, and great reduction in prices. 

R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 

venor square. Sole inveutor and exclusive patente of 

Artiticial Teeth on a soft, elastic, chemica!ly-prepared 

india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 

are required ; they are more natural, durable, and com- 
fortable than any yet introjuced, and are about the 
specific gravity of cork, thus combining lightness and 
durability beyond any yet introduced. They are self 
adhesive, render support to the adjvining teeth, are 

fitted on a perfectly painless principle, and supplied a: 

charges within the reach of all. 

Clergymen, Leeturers, and Public Speakers will fiid 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it co.u- 
bines complete enunciatiou and perfect mas.ication. 

Consultation free. 
Observe.—No connectiou with any one of the same name. 














Just published, Third Edition, price 1s., post free for 
14 stamps, witu Photographic Illustrations. 
KIN DISEASES and THEIR 
REMEDIES. By Roserr J. Jornpan, ¥.D. 
Containing the modern treatment (as adopted at the 
Hospital St. Louis, Paris) for the cure of those numerous 
diseases so prevalent in a@ high state of civilizat Ou, to 
olten consequent Ou an impure state of the blo od, causing 
cutaneous eruptions, scoroutic aiections, ani scrofula ; 
treatmeut for superiivial and deep-seated u'cers; tur- 
pidity of the circulatory System, causing dseol wauon 
of the hands, redness, roughness of the skin, distiguring 
} the face, and giving it an unsightly appearauce, iu leu of 
| a clear, fair, aud healtuy complexion. 
| ‘This book is, ashe has aimed t») make it, ‘t! oroughly 
| useful and practical.’"—Meiial Times and Gazette 
| August 4, 1860. 
To be had direct from the Author, 2) George street, 
| Hauoyer square, Loudoa, W. 
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SHANKS’ NEW IMPROVED | FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 
PATENT LAWN MOWERS. 
arate Occasions during the Season BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


‘ive S 
Patronized on Five Sep MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
PACKETS, 8p. ; TINS, 1s. 


of 1864 by Her 
iS XG ¢ WARRANTED PERFECTLY PURE. 
Prepared from the Best Maize or Indian Corn. 


SR 
NT LAWN MOWERS are in daily 
in the Royal Gardens at Kew, Windsor, Buckingham | — hs 
Pal “a Hampt n Court, Osborne, and Balmoral; in the ee e 
alace, He 


Grounds of the Cry=tal Palace Company at Sydenham; *“ PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


in the Roval He rticultural Soe ‘ ty's erage ee 
iin tage tok tetris kaon | COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD - 
Bears their Trade Mark, the “ BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 
SHANKS’ PATENT 


ods of t , 
bentrel wood, where their merits have been fully tried 
bear ss established. 

warranted to give ample satisfaction, and if not approved It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exmerrioy, 1862, Their 
of ean beatonee returned. Their grent durability, simpli- Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 



































































SHANKS’ PATE 











uece 
aos. LAWN MOWERS are wl 





A - tion, and ease in working give them a eS a ee = 5 
city a eurde over all other Lawn Mowers. Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 
. ‘KS’ PATENT LAWN MOW ERS do their ac 
smaney well as on level lawns in a much neater J. and J. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 
soaner than the Sesthe at half the et oe it is 
ite immaterial whether the grass be wet or dry. - ‘ Te? ‘TN’ “id ’ nu A > ‘ “TTR Wr 
quite im ae Ginedtare erat fren on aggiionsite. VARSONS’ ORIGINAL ANTI-CORRO- YEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNI- 
Illustratec SION PAINT. WALTER CARSON and SONS, of TURE.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S STOCK on 


A, SHANKS and SON, 27 Leadenhall street, London, 9 Gre t Wesshester sonet, beg respectfully to notifythat | SHOW of IRON and BRASS BKDSTEADS and 
— > @uR , Bho they have removed their principal Office to their Ware- | CHILDREN’S COTS stands unrivalled either for ex- 
VAL 4 SHERRY _at 36s. per Dozen. house in La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, E.C., | tent or moderateness of prices. He also supplies 
Fit for a gentleman's table. - Bottles and Cases | and have discontinued their West-End Office, 31 St. | Bedding, manufactured on the premises, aud Bed 

Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders payable James's street, 8.W., March 1, 1865. Hangings of guaranteed quality. 
ARSONS ANTI -CORROSION Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and 
patent sacking, from 12s. each. Ornamental Iron and 


PAINT, specially manufactured for out-door work, . : . 
is the best and cheapest. All colouis. Is simple in | Brass Bedsteads in great variety, from £1 4s. to £25. 


application, so that any person Can use it. Full instruc- Complete suites of Bod-room Furniture in mahogany, 
tions given. Established 70 years. faney woods, polishel and japanned deal, always on 


C ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION | show. ‘These are made by WILLIAM 8. BURDON, 


a} d 
me Samples sent free of charge. 


CHARLES WARD and SON. C 
shed upwardsof a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., London. 


-INAHAN’S LL WHISKY wv. 
| COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 








(Establi 





' 
. se : - , | bane . e < at his Manufactory, 81 Newman street, and every article 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, | PAINT is twice as durable as genuine white-lead. | ;. ...... teed. Cl oilet Ware in gre. iety, f 
: Bene icious, and very wholesome. Sold in | Se a my is guaranteed. tina Toilet Ware in great variety, from 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very u e , | ee testimonial 4s. the set of tive pieces. 
| 


»g, $8. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by | 7 > e re QP Lopnppos y 

jaro in the principal towns in Englund; or whole- C AR 5 ONS A N TI-CORROSION ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 

sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarke!.—Observe es be ge 3 ewt, = inge free to any siationin lng- W F ” NI HI . IRONM Nz “| es ~ 

he § ink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s | and and Wales, and most Seaports of the United FURNISHING LRONMONGER by appoint- 

the red sevl, pink label, and co ranuded “ Kiuahan's P ‘ ment to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA. 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 


LL Whisky.” | Kingdom. (See List.) No Agents. 
aL, Whieky- IN APaON PLeOPPoORTOWV 
YARSONS AN TL-CORROSION of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock-of Ster- 














T ¥ Ik —This > >! * _ _ ; : 

| ge DE V 1E.- (his Pure I ALE | \ PAINT Patterns, Prices, aud Testimonials sent | ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
4 BRANDY, a per gall. ae ~ us in | POST FREE. aie Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
1651), is very superior to recent importations of Cognac, | rs TS? rT TCORROS ¥ | Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimueypieces, Kitchen 
In French Lotiles, 38s. per doz.; or in a case, 39s., C ALSO N S AN I CORKOS LON Ranges Lamps, Gesctene Tea Trays, Urns and 

ss riage pauid.—Ne agents, and to be obtained | PAINT forall OUT-DOOR WORK : "a on ny 1. , 
railway calringe pald.<-N¢ agents, an 0 be obtained | ~__ Say tT aT 5 —.______. | Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
only of HENRY BREIT and Co., Old Furnival's Dis. | C ARSONS' ANTI-CORROSION | Turnery, tron and Brass Bedsteals, Bedding, Bel-room 
PAINT for WOOD WORK. Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, aud Plans 


? »< rar rip 1 > Wyn wr | of the Twenty large Show-rooims, at 39 Oxford street, 
cee NR oS me = C ARSON Ss : ANT 1-C ORROSLON W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and6 Perry's 
JVEPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE PAINT for IRON WORK. ——————__—i|_ place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 
WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are | 4 YARSONS’ A tee 6 ee 
perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular | C PAINT for POROUS BRICKS effectually resists O* [FITS for INDIA and CHINA.— 
remedy for weak digestion. weather and excludes damp. 3 ewt. carriage free to 
Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 most parts of the United Kingdom. Outfits for mercantile and other mpetamnneta de India, 
Southampton row, Russell square. London, W.C, Pepsine : . TS’ AN TELCORPROS y | China, or any of the Colonies, will be forw: on ap- 
Wine in bottles at 8s., 5s., and 10s. each. Lozenges in C AR SON S . AN t 1-C 0 RROSI ON plication to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiitters, 
PAINT for FRONTS of HOUSES. next door to Somerset House, Strand. 


boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. pp a 
—_———_—_—_— ——— {\ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION : 
INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. | paint for BRICK, STONE, and COMPO, THRESHER’S KASHMIR 
—The medical profession for thirty years have | ; rSONS ITC ; FLANNEL SHIRTS.—Sold ouly by Targesaen 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best C AR SU N s A N I 1 ~ v RROSLON and GLenny, Outtitters, next door to Somerset louse, 
remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every ___ PAINT for CONSERV ATORIES. __ Strand. 

ae. and ei mild aperient it is especially adapted for YARSONS ANTI-CORROSION | —————— - 

adies and children. Prepared solely by DINNE FORD CU mm ¢ SEN ‘ere x wa . ” 
and Co., Chemists, &c., 172 New Bond street, London, : hone = = — "| + bey im BRONZE and 
and sold throughout the world by all respectable che- YARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
C CanpELaBbra, Moperaror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 


mists. CAUTION.—See that “ Dinneford and Co.” is PAINT for HOTHOUSES. “ : , 
China, and Giass. STaTUETTES in Parian, Vases, aud 


tillery, Hoiborn, E.C., and 30 Reyent street. Mstablished 
1829. | 





Estimates, with detailed lists of the necessary 











on each bottle and red label over the cork. —_— - aa : r 
cieetineniaennenie we et C ARSONS’ AN 'T I-CORROSION | otter Ornaments in a Saow-room erected expressly for 
R E C K I Ky T’sS PAINT used by nearly all the eminent Horticul- | ‘hese articles. 

v DIAMOND BLACK LEAD turists, the Nobility and Gentry, for their Gardens. OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


is now used in the Palaces of the Queen and Prince of | { \ARSONS’ ANTIL-CORROSION | ——_— yeas ae 
Wales, which is a further confirmation of its great C PAINT lasts twice as long as any other ; estab- i SLER’S CRYSTAL G LASS 
superiority. lished 70 years; is Ouly half the expense in apphieation ; JF CHANDELIERS, Wall Liguts aud Lustres jor 





RECKITT and SONS, Suffolk lane, London, E.C., and | i8 the most effectual in resisting weather, aud will keep | Gas and Candies, Table Glass, &. 
Hull. for years in a dry place, All orders to be sent direct ty Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 Lbs. 
—— - ‘ . WALTER CARSON and SONS, Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
: STARCH MANUFACTURERS LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD. All articles marked in plaia figures. 
TO H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. vr . ' ‘lass, Eugli Porel 
Se gin Ludgate Hill, &.C., Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
LENFIELD STARC H, Three doors east of Railway Viaduct. Presents. 


: eee Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. Se IRIE a a ET eee 
) fee TANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— LUNDUN—Show-rooms, 45 Uxtord sireet, W. 








This unrivalled starch is ; u wen 4 
USED IN { ROYAL LAUD JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory aud Show-rooms, 
and : agp hgelee : = be AUNDEY, to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, Broad street, Established Lsu7. 
Pronounced by Her Majesty's _Lauudress to be | scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
See PR ccna ages wig ra eagess a @ novel application of his unrivalled Machinery tor The FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS. 
ajesty's Lace resser declares it to be making Stee ens he has introduced a new series o . $ x . ony wht hl 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, I KAL and SON, of TOTLENHAM- 
and the above award by some of the most eminent | quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, CUURT ROAD, have greatly eularged their | 
Scientific men of the age must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- | Premises, fur the purpose of making & Mure compleie ), 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a | arranygemeut of their Stock. ‘i 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London, guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- They have now Ten separate Rooms, each completely *} 
———— __. | taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- | furnisied with a diflereut Suite of Bed-Koom rurni- i 
SAUCE.—LEA AND PERKINS’ simile of his cee. At x be way ro ieoed te ture; these are ivrespective of ther general Stock, * 
y ‘RPenrp . . 1 + persons engaged in tuition J, G. has introduce 13 | displayed iu Six Gallenes, and Two lar; round-tloor / 
y j ORC ESTERSHIRE SAU Cc KE. Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially te cho the whole forming, they ~- ny the most | 
mi Te. uis delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- — - Panwa — of a ——— cumplete Stock of Bed-Room Furaiture iu the Kingdom. * 
1S ility, and with fine, medium, and broad poin “e . om a om 4 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” for the various kinds of writing taught iu schouls.— ji = —- econ 4 So 
is prepared solely by Lua and pena Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants | Of Bedsteads, Bedving, Waly fan hvue aN, 196, 197, 
y apes and Wholesale Dealers cau be supplied at the Works, | !'¢¢ by post ou applicauion to Ae om eens Sep 
193 Tuttenuam-Court road, London, W. 


The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless | Graham Street, Birmingham; at Yl John street, New 








imitations, and should see that Lee and PeRRLNs k: and at 37 Gracechurch t, Lond 
bames are on the wrapper, label, bottle, aud stopper —s ae irs snes chaste et tai YAN DLES.—Her Majesty's Government 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, The BEST REMEDY for INDIGESL10ON. C have adopted fur the Miltary Stauons FIELDS’ 


Prize Medal PAKAPFINE CANUDLio, with Hexagon- 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
damage ; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL ; L coutidently recommended as a simple but certain Suaped Lups, made by 
“a Bakol ay aud Sons, London, &c., &¢., aud by remedy for Indigestion. ‘they act as a powerful Tonic J. C. aud J. FIELD, who beg to caution the Public 
rocers #Ld Uilmen universally. aud geutie Apervent, are wild in tueir operation, safe | against spurivus imitatious. Ther lavel is ou the packets 
— * , ATL ~~, | under any circumstances, aud thousauds of persons can | and boxes, 
Sor 1 ’ DELICATE, and WHITE } now pent tentionaey to tue benetits to be Pi mmee from Suld by all dealers throughout the Kingdom. Whole- 
SAIS, with a deligutful and lasting fragrauce, by | their use,—Sold in botues at 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., aud Ils. | gale and for exportation at the Works, Upper Marsu, 





rane the Celebrated UNI LED SERVICE SUAP LAL- | each, in every tow in the kingdoim, Lumbetu, Lonuon, S., Where also may be vuuined thew 
5, dd. aud Gu. each, Manuutaccured vy CAUTION! Besuretoask tur “ NORTON’S PILLS,’ | celourated UNITED SERVICE SUA’ LAULEDS, and 


we NEW CANDLE, . self-titting’ and mo paper or 


J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Laubeth. Order of | aud do not be persuaded vo purchase tue various iumita- 
scraping. ; 


Your Chemist, Grover, or Cuandier, ous. 
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NOTICE—The New 


“ Mademoiselle Mori” 


Tale by the Author of 
and * Denise,” entitled 


SYDONIE’S DOWRY, will be ready at 


all the LInbraries on the 26th inst. 


8vo., price 6s. 


Crown 


London: BELL and DALDY, 186 Fleet Street. 




















M: MAY’S CONSTITU £ IONAL 
HISTORY of ENGLAND —A New and Revised 
Edition «f the Second Voiume of “ The Constitutional 
History of Englend, since the Accession of George IIL, 
1760—1860,” by Tuomas Erskine May, C.B., will be 
ready on Monday, the 29th instant. 
London: Loxoman and Co. 


PAGANISM ; 


OSPEL or, Reason's 
Revolt Against the Revealed. 1 vol., price 6s. 

“ ... . is entitled to credit for one act at least, instead 
of dissembling and cloaking his intent, as is the practice 
with some of our modern church-reformers, he has only 
said what they would say if they dared."—O./ord Unirer- 
sity Herald. 

. has the audacity to appeal to the intelligence 
of the age. "—Public Opinion. 
. - ideas which are fast becoming the thoughts 
of ev: ‘ery one.”—Anthropological Review. 
F. Farran, 202 Strand. 








HE RAILWAY CREDIT COMPANY 


(Limited. } 
Incorporated with ameae : liab i y under the Companies 
86 
Capital, £2.000,000, ro 40,0) 00 Shares of £50 each. 
(With power to increase.) 

First issue 20,000 Shares, of which it is expected only 
£10 per share will be required to be called up. 

Deposit «n application, £1 per Share; on allotment, £2 
per share; and £2 per Share one mouth after allot- 
ment. 

Calls not to exceed £2 10s. per Share at intervals of not 
less than three calendar months. 


Directors. 

Thomas Bradshaw, Esq. (Director of the South-Eastern 
Banking Company.) 

Thomas Campbell, Esq. (Director of the Northern Rail- 
way of Buenos Ayres.) 

William Dargan, Esq. (Chairman of the Dublin, Wick- 
low, and Wexford Railway), and Chairman of the 
Dublin Board of this Company. 

James Oliver Mason, Esq. (Director of the Carnarvon 
and Llanberis Railway.) 

Edward Var sittait Neale, Esq. (Director of the Western, 
Manchester, and London Assurance, and the Western 
Fire Assu' ance.) 

Richard Kyrke Penson, Esq. (Chairman ofthe Wrexham, 
Mold, and Connah's Quay Railway.) 

Jobn Kdwaid Redmond, Esq., M.P., 
corthy, Ireland. 

Captain Jasper H. Selwyn, R.N., Woodland Craig, Gras- 
mere, Westmoieland. 

(With power to add to their number.) 


Bankers—London and Westminster Bank; Union Bank 
of Manchester; Birmingham Banking Company. 

Brokers—Lo:.don: Francis Burnand, County Cham- 
bers, 14 Cornhill. Manchester: Messrs. Hoyland and 
Price, Exc! ange Buildings. Birmingham: W. J. Scott, 
Esq., Waterloo street. 

Soliciturs— Messrs. Jas. Taylor, Mason, and Taylor, 15 
Furnival’s Inv, London. 

Auditors—Messrs. Edwards and James, 18 King street, 
Cheapside. 

Consulting Actuary—William Tance, Esq., M.1.A., Rail- 
way Statist, 26 Thr ‘gmorton street. 

Secretary—G. Blizard Cox, Esq. 

Temporary Oftices—9 Finsbury place, South, I 





the Deeps, Ennis- 








PROSPECTUS. 

‘This Company has been formed to carry out, among 
others, the following objects :— 

To fucilitute the formation or execution of railways and 
other pub.ic works. 

To provide the contractors for such works with a 
medium for secwiing prompt and effectual support to 
their undertakings. 

To lesten the disappointments and delays often met 
with by contractors and others in obtaining prompt 
advances on railway and other securities. 

For effecting these purposes, tLe memorandum of 
association includes powers— 

To contract for the construction of railways, or other 
public works, either directly or by way of guarantee. 

Yo make advances to contractors and others for such 
works npon every de-cription of approved securities. 

To negotiate any such securities. 

To assist in providing or guarantecing the materials, 
rolling stock, or other plant required fur such works, aud 
to acquire avy patent rights. 

To negotiate ¢ mecess.ions, 
quired for giving eflect to the same. 

To organise or co-cperate with any other companies in 
such manner as the Directors from time to time cnsider 
advisable. 

To act as finane‘al agents generally. 

The safe and profitable cLaracter of finance companies 
is shown by the lar_e dividends paid by then 

Independently of other public wo.ks, the railways of 
Europe, America, India, and the british Colonies alres ady 
dave an extent of more than 7,000 miles, involving a cost 
exceeding 75 





and to provide the cap‘tal re- 





50 millions sterling, on which the floating 
debts exceed 200 millions sterling, requiriiga very large 
sum every week to meet engagements failing due upon 
bonds, obligatious, or shares, or sales effected. 

The extent of the field open for the operations of this 
Company may therefore be readily inferred. 

Applications for shares must be made upon the form 
annexed to the prospectus. Each applicant will be re- 


| quired to pay to the Bankers of the Company £1 on each 
Share applied for on application; and, upon allotment, 
£2 per shure on each share allotted; and a further sum 
of £2 per share at a period not exceeding one month 
after the date of allotment. 

If no sliotment be made, the deposit will be returned 
in full, but without interest. 

Prospectuses aud forms of application for shares may 
be had of the Secretary, the Solicitors, the Auditors, the 
Brokers, and at the temporary offices of the Company, 
where also tie Memorandum and Articles of Association 
may be inspected. 








SIATIC BANKING CORPORA- 
A TION, , ; 


Tneorporated by Royal Charter. 
Authorized Capital, £2,000,000, 
Paid-up Capital, £500,000, 
Head Office, No. 4 Lombard street. 
Board or Directors. 
Francis Boykett, Msq., Chairman (Messrs. 
Wiggin and Co.). 
Jolin A. Russell, Esq., Deputy-Chairman (Messrs. Grey 
and Coles, aud Grey, and Co., Bombay). 
Thomas Cardwell, Msg. (Messrs. Thomas Cardwell and 
Co., and Cardwell, Parsons, and Co., Bombay.) 
Charles A. Fearon, Esq. (Messrs. Fearon and Co., late of 
Messrs. Augustine Heard and Co., China 
William Maitland, Esq. (Messrs, M’Killop, Stewart, and 
Co., Caleutta.) 
Auditor—A. G. Milne, Esq. (Messrs. A. G. Milne and 


Timothy 





3ird, 
and 


Auditors—J. FE. 
(Messrs. Coleman, 


Co.) 
Official 

Ksq. 

Co.) 


Coleman, 
Turquand, 


Esq., H. E. 
Youngs, 


Gener:1 Manager—Anthony Morrison, Esq. (at present 
in Bombay. 

F. W. Lawieuce, Esq., Acting General Manager. 

Bankers—The Bank of England; the London Joint- 
Stock Bank. 

Agents in Ireland—The National Bank. 

Agents in Scotland—The British Linen Company. 

Brokers—Messrs. Foster and Braithwaite. 

Solicitors—Messrs. Freshtields and Newman. 


Agencies and branches are established at Bombay, 
Calcutta, Singapore, Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, aud 
Melbourne. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate bills of 
exchange, payable at the above places, issue letters of 
credit and circular notes, and conduct every descrip- 
tion of bauking business eonnected with the Kast. They 
effect the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
receipt of dividends, &c., aud undertake the safe custody 
of securities. They also receive deposits, bearing 
interest, for fixed periods. Rates of interest and ex- 
change may be uscertained at the head office. 


ONDON and LANCASHIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
Fire Capital, £1,000,000.—Life Capital, £100,000. 
London—73 and 74 King William street, E.C, 
Liverpoo!—Brown's Buildings, xchange. 

With Home and Foreign Branches and Agencies. 
Chairman—f. W. RUSSELL, Esq., M.P. (Chairman of 
the National Discount Company.) 

At the ANNUAL MEETINGS hell on the 8th April, 
at Liverpool, it was Stated, as the 
RESULT of Operations for the year 1864, that the— 





FIRE 


FIRE PREMIUMS amounted to ............ £108,597 
Being an INCREASE over previous year of ... 43,547 
The LOSSES paid and provided for amounted to —- 67,065 
LIFE ASSURANCES, under 502 Policies, 

were effected £OF 0. 0.000000 -sccccccee eooe 340,697 
Producing a ue W PREMIU Ms. oseicee 9,699 


. P.CL IRE HUGH, General Manager. 
‘been IAL BANK CORPORA- 
TION of INDIA and the EAST. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000 (One Million sterling), with 
power to increase to I'wo Millions. 

Head Office—64 Moorgate street, Loudon, F.C. 
Branches and Agencies at Bombay, Culcutta, Foochow, 
Haukow, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Singapore, and Yoko 

hana. 

The Bank negotiates and collects bills and grants 
drafts on its branches and ageneies as above. It acts as 
the agent of parties connected with the Kast in traus- 
mitting funds and in making investments in Indian and 
other public securities, effecting als» the sale thereof, 
either at home or abroad. It undertakes their safe 
cusiOdy and the receipt of interest or dividends thereon, 
and receives pay, peusions, and other moneys for remit- 
tance through the Bank or ctnewiae, 

‘Lhe Bank also receives money on deposit at rates of 
interest proportioned to the length of the notic: of with- 
drawal agreed to be given, the terms of which may be 
ascertained on inquiry. 

Otlice hours, 10 to 4; 





Saturdays, 1 10 to 2. 


ABLE GL ASS, CHIN A, and CLL: AN- 
DELIERS. 

J. DEFRIES and SONS have just added FIVE NEW 
SHOW-ROOMS to their Manufactory, where the largest 
assorumentin the world of these goods of their manu- 
facture may be seen.—147 Houndsditch. LAMPS for 








a 

NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
wz 4 ng a BC. 
FRANCIS MACNAGHTEN, + Hy Deputy: Chedrmas, 
gore Henry Brn, Bot | attra’: S08 Sees 


at-lay 
The Hon. James Byny. William Norris Nic 





holson, 


Eliis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. Esq. 
Osgood Haubury, Jun., | Sir Macdonald Stephenson 
Esq. 


At the THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEkT. 
ING, held on the 10th of May, 1865, it was 

that:— wet 

New Policies were ween during the past year 

_fo r ee secece 


ere weee ce oo oe Oe ee tees 





WAS oo eee 
The amount of Invested Assets ¢ 
The Annual Income exceeded ... 

A Reduction of 50 per cont, or one-half, upon the Pra 
miums for the current year wi ts declared upon all par. 
ticipating Policies six years in force, as shown in the 
following examples :— 





er eee 





























—- Sum Assured o!' | Original aoe 
Livesin England’| Premium. — oe See 
oliey 6 > 
Policy. | Year. 
20 £1,000 £19 6 8 £913 4 
30 1,00) 2468 4 12 4 2 
4) 1,000 3119 0 1515 0 
— FF wmoae ~ Furthe 
Assure Reduced er 
Age on Original Premium Reduced 
mm Lives Premium. | next Premium 
Policy in mia Year if in 
; ear. x 
India. Europe. 
20 | £1,000 |} £12 0 0 | £21 0 0 £913 4 
30 1,000 4800 /] 2400 /] W 42 
49 1,000 59 0 O | 2910 0 1515 0 





great advantages attaching 
to Policies effeete! with t Society, whose annud 
returns to Participating Policyholders have averaged 
from 45 to 50 per cen:., at 25 divisions of Profit when 
large Reversionary Bouuses were also add -d to Policies 
the holders of which prefirred inceasing the sumg 
assured t» decreasing their Premiums 

Unequalled advautages offered to Assurers proceed. 
ing to or residing in Ind a, tha Sovie-y having Comnit- 
tees of Management at Caleutts, Madras, and B mmbay. 


FREDK. HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary, 
COMP \NY (Limite 1) 


Home 
FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE. 


Subscribed Capi: nl, Que Million.—Paid up, £100,009, 
Chief Otices—6) Cornhill, London, E.C, 
Fire and Life Insurances at mo lerate rates and on liberal 
terms, 
THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire and Life Departments. 


The above will show the 


is 





and COLONIAL ASSUR: ANCE 





NOPICE. 
& GENERAL 
CLE TY. 


SPECIAL 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, 
LIFE ASSURANCE 58 
Established 1824, 
The Fighth Bonus will be declareJ in January, 1867, 
and all With-Profit Polici s in fore» on the 30ta June, 
18u6, will participate. Assurance, effected befo e June 
30th, 1865, will participate ou t #o premiums, and thus 
receive a whole year’s addi'‘vual share of profits over 
later policies. 
Tables of rates. =.a forms of proposal, can be ob- 
tained from «”, of the Society's ageuts, or o 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13 St. James's square, London, 8. W. 


Gourt AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
IxcorPoratrep By Royat CaaRTer. 
Every description of Banking Business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 
WILI IAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad sureet, K.C 


Ast CHAIRS, C OUCHES, 5, and 

SOFAS, of Best Qu ali ty. Upwards of 300 different 

itly on view fur selection aud immediate 

y. sy chairs made to any shape on approval, 

At T. H. FILMER and SON’S Manufactory, 31, 32, and 

34 Berners street, W. An illustrated priced catalo gue 
sent post free. 


\ 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the Most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HISRNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its eects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the ree 
uisite resisting power is supplied by the MUC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so mach ease 
and closeness that it Caunot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive c.rcular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Mauufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
ls. Double ditio, 31s. 6d. 423., aud 52s. 64.; postage, 
ls. 8d. Umbilical ditto, "42s. , aud 52s. 6d.; postage, 
ls.10d, Post office orders to be made pagebie to John 


White, Post-ollice, — adilly. 
EW PATENT 
ByLastic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING ofthe LiNGS, SPRAINS, 
ke. ‘Tuey are porous, ligt in texture, and imexpeusive, 
aud are drawn on like an ordiuary stocking. Price 
4s. Gd., 73. 6d., 10s.,and Lbs, eacu; postage, bd, 
JOHN WHITE, M suulacturer, 
223 Piccadilly, Loudoun. 
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. vs E ION of Mr. JOHN STUART MILI 'S 
Fee OL ITICAL ECONOMY. REPRESEN- 
WerlvE GUVERNMENT, and LIBERTY. 
= ‘ Now ready, in crown 8vo. 
RINCIPLES of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By Joun Stuart MILu People’s 
Edition. Hrice fs. rad re: 
On REPRESEN TATIVE GOV ERN- 
MENT. By Jonn Srvarrt Min. People’s Edition. 
Price 28. s 
On LIBERTY. By Joun Srvart MILL. 
People’s Edition. Price Is, 4d. é 
ly published, New Editions of the following Works 
er by Mr. Mitr in the Library form. 


On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 
MENT. 9%. a 
On LIBERTY. 7s. 6d. ‘ ee 
PRINCIPLES of POLITIC AL ECO- 
NOMY. 80s. — . 
UTILITARIANISM. _ 5s. : 
A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCT- 
NATIVE and INDUCTIVE. 2 vols. 253. 
Works by the same Author. 
An EXAMINATION of Sit W. IAMIL- 
TON'S PHILOSOPHY, and of the Principal Philoso- 
ical Question s discussed in his Writings. 1 vol. 8yo. 
ice 14 
‘DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, 
POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and HISTORICAL. 


2 yols. 8vo. 248. 
London: LoxeMAN, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


2 vols. 


——— sok Oar, Prem : ey ae 
Fifteenth Edition, 'n 18mo., with Woodcuts, price 2s. 61. 
UTLINES of SACRED HISTORY, 
O from the Creation of the World to the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. 
In the same Series, Revised Editions. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND. Is. 

OUTLINES of the HISTORY of 
FRANCE. 1s. 3d. 

OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY. 
Is. 

OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. 
10d. 

OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. 10d. 


London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Just published, in 2 vols. avo., price 288. cloth. 


HE HIDDEN WISDOM of CHRIST 
and the KEY of KNOWLEDGE; or, History of 
the Apocrypha. By Ernesc pe Bunsen. 

This is the frst attempt ever made to connect the 
Apocrypha of Valestine and Egypt, the earliest of which 
is supposed to le the Book of Proverbs, with the secret 
tradition among the Jews, probably of Kastern origin; 
thus e-talishing its early existence and gradual de- 
velopment, whilst explaining the relation between the 
Hebrew and the Greek Canon, as also between the 
fourth and the first three Gospels. 

London: I oneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row- 


Now ready, in 8vo., pp. 746, price 12s, cloth. 
'PRANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL 
ASSOCI\TION for the PROMOTION of SOCIAL 
SCIENCE, York Meeting, 1854. Edited by G. W 
Hastinos, LL.B., Gen. See. of the Association. 

*,* The volume for 1859, price 16s., and the Volumes 
for 1860, 1861, 1+62, and 1863, pricel2s. each, may also 
be had. 

London: IT oncMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





INDIA CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATION. 

In 12mo., price 5s. cloth. 
CRITICAL OUTLINE of the LITE- 
RATU!E of GERMANY, By A, M. Seuss, Ph.D., 

Ex-Scholar and M.A., Trin. Coll., Dublin. 


London: Lonoman and Co. Dublin: M’Giasman and 
Git. 


Dr. MACCORMAC on CONSUMPTION. 


Now ready in 1 vol. 8vo., price 6s. cloth. 


— MPTION, as ENGENDERED 
by RE-BREATHED AIR and CONSEQUENT 
ARRESU of the UNCONSUMED CARBONACEOUS 
WASTE, its Prevention and Possible Cure. By Henry 
MacConmac, M.D. Second Edition, enlarged and 
revised. 

London : LoncMan, GreeN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





On Thursday next, iu 1 vol. 8vo, with Two Maps and 
Seven Iiustrations engraved on Wood. 
\ J ANCOUVER ISLAND and BRITISH 
COLUMBIA; their History, Resources, and Pros- 
pects. By Marrnew Macrir, Five Years’ Reside:.t in 
Victoria, V.I. 
London: Lonoman, Greex, and Co., Paternoster row. 


NEW WORK by the AUTIIOR of ‘MORNING 
CLOUDS.” 
On Thursday next, in 1 vol. 

SPRING and AUTUMN. By the Author 
KJ of “Morning Clouds," “The Afternoon of Life,’ 
‘Problems in Human Nature,’ &e. 

London: Loyomayx, Green avd Co., Paternoster row. 


Now ready, small 8vo., 23. 6d. 


MAS, CONSIDERED SOCIALLY and 
MORALLY: a Review of Various Opinions, 
t aud Modern, on the most Interesting Social aud 
Topics. By G. Spanxes, late Madras Civil 


Ancient 
Moral 
Service. 


Lonoman aud Co. 


The BISHOP of GLOUCESTER and BRISTOL'S 
COMMENTARY on St. PAUL'S EPISTLES, 

Now ready, Third Edition, in 8vo, price Is. 6d. cloth. 
T. PAUL'S EPISTLES to the 

kK PHILIPPTANS, the COLOSSIANS, and PHTLE- 

MON; Greek Text, with a Critical and Grammatical 

Commentary, and a R-vised English Translation. By 

Cc. J. Eviicorr, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 

Bristol 

GALATIANS, Third Edition, 8s. 6d. 

EPHESIANS, Third Edition, 8s, 6d. 


PASTORAL EPISTLES, Third Edition, 
10s. 6d. 
THESSALONIANS, Second Edition. 
7s. 6d. 
Ry the same Author. 

HISTORICAL LECTURES on the 
LIFE of OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. Third Edition, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The DESTINY of the CREATURE: 
and other Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge. Second Edition, post 8vo. 5s. 

The BROAD and the NARROW WAY. 
Two Sermons preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge. Svo. 28. 

London: LonemAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo., with upwards of One 
Hundred and Fifty Illustrations, price 15s, 


REHISTORIC TIMES, as Illustrated 
by Ancient Remains and the Habits of Modern 
Savages. By Jonn Lupnock, F.R.S., President of the 
Ethnological Society, Vice-President of the Linnwan, 
and Fellow of the Zoological, Geological, and other 
Societies. 
WILLIAMS and Noraare, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 2) South Frederick street, 
Edinburgh. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Immediately will be published. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. Social As- 
pects of the Thirty Years’ War. Two Lectures. By 
Ricuanp Cnevenix Trencn, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. 








Ta a few days, crown 8\o. cloth, price 8s. 64. 


LETTERS from EGYPT, 1863-65. By 
Lady Durr-Gorvox. 

This day is published, Seeond E.Jition, 3 vols. crown Syo. 

cloth, price £1 Ls. 6d. 

The HILLYARS and the BURTONS.- 
A Story of ‘f'wo Families. By Henry Kixosiey- 
Author of “ Austin Eliot,” “ Ravenshoe,” &. 

Tiis day is published, 2 vols. crown 8yo. cloth, 12s., 
NEW WORK by the Author of ‘The Heir of Redelyffe.” 
TheCLEVER WOMAN of the FAMILY 

By the Author of “ The Heir of Kedelyife.” 

“The story flows on easily aud azreeably."—Saturday 
Review. 

“An admirable study of English character and coun- 
try life."—The Queen. 

“This bright and very agreeable book.”"—Daily News. 





This day, crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


CAWNPORE. By G. O. Trevelyan, 
Author of * The Competition Wallah.” Illustrated 
with a Plan of Cawnpore, and two E igravings from 
Photographs of the Burial-ground and the Well. 
The history is drawn from autheutic aud, in many 
cases, from new sources. 





MAcMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 





Just published, post 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


RTHODOXY, SCRIPTURE, and 

REASON : an Examination of some of the Prinei- 

pal Articles of the Creed of Christendom. ly the Rev. 
W. Kirkus, LL.B. 

ConTents :—1l. On Human Nature—2. On Original 
Sin—3. The Person of Jesus Christ—t. The Doctrine of 
the Atonement—5. The Doctrine of Justification by 
Faith—6. The Future State—7. The Holy Catholic 
Chureh—S8. On the Creeds and the Bible—9. On Chris- 
tian Morality. 


WitiiaMs and Noroate, London and Edinburgh. 





Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 61. 


N INTRODUCTION to the PHILO- 

SOPILY of PRIMARY BELIEFS. By Ricuarp 
LownpEs. 

Winiiams and Nonaare, Loadonand Edinburgh. 


Price 6s., post 8vo. oth. 
. ‘ ry rw 

[THE RELIGION of the UNIVERSE, 

with consolatory Views of a Future State, an 
Suggestions on the most beneticial Topies of Theological 
Instruction. By Roperr Fe:vowes, LL.D. Third 
Edition, revised, with Additions from the Author's MS., 
and a Preface by the Editor. 

Witirausand Noraate, Londoa and Edinburgh. 


Price 10s. 64., post 8vo. cloth, 


‘HE TUBINGEN SCILOOL and its 
ANTECEDENTS: a Review of the History and 
Present Condition of Modern Theology. By R. W. 
Mackay, M.A., Author of “ The Progress of the Intel- 
lect,” “ A Sketch of the History of Christianity,” &. 
WintiaMs and Noroare, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London ; and 20 South Frederick street, 
Edinburgh. 


PFFOILISM: an 
4 logical Analysis. 
Joun Pover, Author of * St. Thomas A’ Becket,’ 
Ovlenso,” &e., &e. 
London: F. Prrwan, 20 Paternoster row, [.C. 


Essay toward Patho- 
An Eclogue for Eventide. By 
** Auti- 





vy "Extra cloth, price 5s, 
CEPTICISM and SPIRITUALISM. 
The Experiences of a Sceptic. By the Authoress of 

* Aurelia.” 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
Ready this day, cloth, price 24, 64. 

A HANDBOOK for the MAN of 
BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of 
Commercial Ev. gagement. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, 1.C. 


I IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
4 mena, By Leo HH. GRrinpon. 

Tie Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 
Third Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpeuny 
Monthly Parts, 

Parts I, to X. now ready. 
The work can be had complete in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
London: F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, &.C. 





Demy ito. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 


6 le 
or, the Hand an Index of Menta! Development. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C, 

I OW I MANAGED MY CIULDREN 
from INFANCY to MARKIAGLE. By Mrs. 

Warren, Author of “ How I Mauaged my House on 

£200 a Year.” 1s, 

Houston and Waicnt, 65 Paternoster row, London. 














ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK. 
SECOND EDITION.—Now ready, with Frontispiece by 
F. Gilbert, toned paper, crown 8vo., price 6s. 

EAUTIES of TROPICAL SCENERY, 
LYRICAL SKEPCHES, and LOVE-SONGS. 
With Notes. By R. N. Donpar. J 

“ His delineations carry the reader away from the dull 
and darksome surroundings of these latitades. Itis a 
charming volume, the poems are full of vitality, and rich 
varied beauties."—Morning Post. 

“The glowing pages breathe great warmt) of feeling, 
and possesses a reduudauce of poetic imagery.”—Stan- 
dard. 

“The love-songs are worthy of Thomas Moore."— 
Critic. 

“It is adorned with a delicious frontispiece."—Jlus- 
trated Times. 

London: Roserr Harowicke, 192 Piccadilly. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d., Part XIV. of 


T= HERALD and GENEALOGIST. 
Edited by Joun Govan Nicuots, F.S.A. 
Conrenrs.—The Ettizy attribute | to Geotfrey de Mag- 
naville— The Le s of Quarrendon— Anglo-American 
Genealogy: North and South—Cary: Viscounts Falk- 
land—Popular G-nealogists; or, the Art of Pedigree- 
Making—The Lfe of Kdward 8 nmerset, Marqais of 
Worcester—Wh» was Aruulph de Mesding?—Pe ligree 
of Millais and the Armorial of Jersey—Bibliotueca 
Heraldica—Heraldic Not’s and Queries. 
Nicnos and Sons, 25 Parliament street. 








Just published. 
SEQUEL TO 
sd HAR NOT RESTORED.” 
By Joun Dickinson, F.R.A.S. 
P. S. Kine, 34 Parliament street, 5.W. 





TNHE SHILLING MAGAZINE. 
Edited by Samvuen Lucas, M.A. Queen's College, 
Oxford. No. 2 for June, will be ready on the 27th 
instant. 
ConTeNTs. 

Phemie Keller. By the Author of “George Geith,” &c, 
Chapters 6, 7, aud 8, (Illustrated by J. D. Watson.) 

fron Ships and Turrets. Part IL By C. D, Youge, 

The Bhotan Expedition. 

Amor Mundi. By Christina G. Rossetti, 
by F. Sandys.) 

Horse Racing. 

The Manners of the Stage. 

Whats o’Clock? Puartll. By J. Carpenter. 

Education in China. By Sir John Bowring. 

Ton-on and the Kit-Cat Club, By Charles Knight. 

M. A. Thiers. 

T he Wild Fiower of Ravensworth, 
“Dr. Jacob,” &c. Chapters 4, 5, and 6, 
by Paul Gray.) 

Josiah Wedgwood. 

the Exbibition of the Academy, 1365. 

Pixy-Led. 

The Editor to his Rea lers. 

Tuomas Bosworrn, 215 Regent street. 


MNHE DUTCH CHURCH RESTORED. 
l —TH BUILDER of this day, price 4d, by post 
5d., contains :—Fine View of the Interior of the Austin 
Friars’ Church—Lhe Dublin Exhibition Building—The 
Culture History of Mankind—Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
His Times—The Manufacture of Encaustic Tiles and 
Ceramic O:nameutation by Machinery—Lne Homeric 
Marble—Archeologic Items frown Rome—Westminster 
Palace—How Metropolitan Neighbourhoods Grow— 
Sir Goldsworthy Gurney and the Steam Jet—Architec- 
tural Association—Tbe Braye Monument, Stratford-on- 
Avou—Brighton—Provincial, &c. Ovfice, 1 York street. 


({llustrated 


By the Author of 
(Iilustrated 


By Tom Taylor. 





Covent Garden ; and all Booksellers. 
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In the Press, crown folio, price 50s. DANTE'S 
“INFERNO, with 76 full-page Illustrations 
by Gustave Dore. Carey's Translation and 
Notes. Orders received by all Booksellers. 


CASSELL, PETIER, and GALPIN, London, E.C. 





NOTICE —ONLY A CLOD. The Second 
Edition of this New Novel. by the Author of 
“Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c., 1s now ready, in 
3 vols., at all Inbraries. 

JOHN MAXWELL and CO., Publishers, 122 Fleet Street. 

















THE FIFTH EDITION, REVISED, OF 


LORD DERBY’S _ 
TRANSLATION OF THE ILIAD OF 


Will be READY NEXT WEEK. 
JOHN MURRAY, Street. 





HOMER, 


Albemarle 








NEW WORK BY MR. GROTE. : 
Next Week, 3 vols. 8vo. 
PLATO, AND THE OTHER COMPANIONS OF 
SOKRATES. 


By GEORGE GROTE, F.R.S., D.C.L., 


Oxon, and LL.D., Cambridge, Vice-Chancellor of the University of London. 





Lately published. 


GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, with Portrait and Maps, 8 vols. 8vo., 112s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Street. 


Albemarle 








SERIES. 


SECOND 





This day is published, 


ESSAYS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 


From The Saturday Review. 
SECOND SERIES.—In post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 


In the press, a Third Edition of the 
FIRST SERIES OF THE ABOVE WORK. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








In a few days, demy 8vo. 


OUR FAITHFUL ALLY, THE NIZAM: 
Being an HISTORICAL SKETCH of EVENTS, SHOWING the VALUE of the 
NIZAM’S ALLIANCE to the BRITISH GOVERNMENT in INDIA, and his SER- 

VICES DURING the MUTINIES. 
By Captain HASTINGS FRASER, Madras Staff Corps. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





a On the 26th inst., in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
TOO GOOD for HIM. A Novel. By Florence 


MARRYAT, Author of ‘ Love’s Conflict,” and Daughter of the Late Captain 
Marryat, R.N. 


FAIRY ALICE. A Novel. 


Author of ‘‘ Never Forgotten,” and “ Bella Donna.” 
In 2 vols. post 8yo. { Now ready. 


By the LATIMER’S LUCK. 
the Autuor of “A Woman Agaiust the World.” 


vols. [ Now ready. 
The ROMANCE of LONDON. Re- 
markable Houses, Extraordiuary 


Persons and 
Events, &c, &c. By Jonn Timss, F.S.A., Author 


of “ A Century of Anecdote," &c. 3 vols, post 8vo. 
(On the 26th inst. 


3 


FRANCE UNDER LOUIS PHILIPPE 
from 1841 to 1847. By M. Guizor. Demy svo. 
(Early next month. 


By | / 


ra. 
CHAPMAN AND HALL’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. HEPWORTH DIXON'S New WORK 
2 vols. demy 8vo., with Steel Engraving eer 
demy 8vo., with eel Kngravings and Woodeuts, 


The HOLY LAND. B 


Dixon. 





y W. Hepworth 
ADOLPHUS 
WORK. 

Vols. T. and IL, demy 8vo, 30s, 

A HISTORY of the COM 
WEALTH of FLORENCE. 
Independence 
Republic in 1531, 


Mr. THOMAS fROLLOPE’s NEW 





. MON. 
rom the Karj 

of the Commune to the Fall of Pe 
By T. A. TRoLLope. . 


1 handsome vol. demy Svo., with 233 Il istrations 


The WORLD BEFORE the DELUGE 
By Lours Frovier. [Nearly ready. ‘ 





Mr. WALTER WHITE'S NEW BOOK of TRAVEL. 
2 vols, post 8vo. . 
EASTERN ENGLAND. From the 
Thames to the Humber. By WALTER Waurreg, 
(Next week, 





Mr. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 
Vols. V. and VI., completing the work, 40s, 


The HISTORY of FREDERICK the 


GREAT. By Tuomas CaRtyie. 





Second Edition, demy 8vo. 


The HISTORY of GIBRALTAR and 
of iis POLITICAL RELALLON to EVENTS jn 
EUROPE. With Original Letters trom Sir George 
Eliott, Admiral Collingwood, and Lord Nelson. By 
Frepekic Sayer, I.R.G.S., Civil Magistrate at 


Gibraltar. (Next week. 





HERR FREYTAG'S NEW WORK. 
The LOST MANUSCRIPT. By Herr 


Freyrac, Autuor of “* Debit and Credit.” Trans. 
lated by Mrs. Malcolm. 3 vols. post 8vo. [ This day. 





NEVER FORGOTTEN. 

FITZGERALD, 3 Vols. 
“The character of Captain Fermor is an original 
creation, and deserves to be studied. ... The minor 
characters are thoiouglly life-like. . . . Indeed, the story 
is full of humour, and there is real pathos in it also, 
The descriptive passages are very cleverly written, and 
the dialogue is crisp and sparkling. From the author of 
a book which possesses so Many merits we May fairly 
expect much."—Saturday Review. 


By Percy 





CYRIL BLOUNT; or, Trust Money. 
By the Author of “Recommended to Mercy.” 3 
vols. (This day. 


STRATHMORE. By Ouida. 3 vols. 


[Next week, 





On GUARD. By Miss Thomas, Author 


of “ Denis Donne.” 3 vols. 
Cuarpman and Hat, 193 Piccadilly, 





FERGUSSON'S HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURE. 
Now ready, with 312 Illustrations on Wood, 8vo., 31s. ¢d. 


MHE THIRD and CONCLUDING 
VOLUME of the HANDBOOK of ARCHITEC. 
TURE. Coutsining the Modern Styles. By James 
Ferousson, F.R.S. 
“A publication of no ordinary importance and in- 
terest. it tills up a void in our literature, which, with 
the hundreds of volumes we possess on that science, 
had never before been precisely attempted ; and it fills 
it up with learning and with ability."—Zhe Ecclesiologist. 
“Mr. Fergusson has now completed the ‘ History of 
Architecture.’ The presént volume is, nevertheless, a 
distinct work, because it is contined exclusively to the 
architecture of the last three centuries; aud it is no 
jess novel than distinct, for, practically speaking, we 
may affirm that no one previously has treated of modern 
architecture as a whole, or has attempted to criticize 
its miscellaneous example from a comprehensive poiut 
of view." —T'imes. : 

Just published, by the same. 
The HOLY SEPULCHKRE and the 
TEMPLE at JERUSALEM: two Lectures delivered at 
the Royal LIustitution, 1862-05. With Woodcuts. 8vo. 
7a. 6d. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





Now ready, with Woodcuts, 8vo., 78. 6d. 


T= HOLY SEPULCHRE and the 
TEMPLE at JERUSALEM, being the Substance 

of Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution, 

Keb., 1862, aud March, 1865. By James Ferausson, 

F.R.S., Author of a “ History of the Modern Styles of 

Architecture,” &c. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 

A LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE,—Latest News from all 
parts of India—Latest Government Appointmeuts— 
Latest Information regarding the Services—Noteson all 
Judian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilies Mail from Lndia. 
Subscription 24s. per auuum, payable in advance ; speci- 
men copy, td. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


London: Wa. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 
Vv. 
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CMILLAN AND CO.'S 
RROENT PUBLICATIONS. 


UL’S EPISTLE TO THE 
GALATIANS. 


A revised Text, with Notes and Dis:ertatious. 
BrJ. D. Lrexntroor, og ; 
» y uo r 
Isak »rofessor of Divinity in the Unive 
Hulseian Pro Marre § 
o. cloth, price 10. 61. 


ST. PA 


ity of 


This day, 8¥ 


SYNONYMS OF THE NEW 
_— TESTAMENT. 
anp CHEVENIX TRENCH, D.p. 
Archbishop of Dublin. 
in 1 vol. 8vo., prices 10s, 6d. 


By Ricu 


New an! Revisel Elition, 
Immediately wi'l be published. 
‘s 
IFE’Ss WORK AND GOD 
- DISCIPLIN &. 
eached before the University of Cam- 


c ” 
Three —_ e, in Ap:il and May, 1855. 


ig 

I. The Work Burned ond te Workmen Savel. 

II. The Individual Hirin3. 

ILf. The Remedial Discipline of Disease and Death. 
By C. J. Vavenan, D D., Vicar of Doncaster. 

Published at the reques! of the Vice-Chancellor. 





>LETION of Pr. VAUGHAN'S NEW WORK 
COMPLE on the ACTS of the APOSTLES. 


THE CHURCH OF THE WORLD; 


Concluding Series of “ The Church 


j Third and 
Bring Ge is this day published, in feap. 8vo. 


of the First Days,” 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Also, recently published. 
Series L—The CHURCH of JERUSALEM. 
Series 1.—The CHURCH of the GENTILES. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. each. 





18mo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 
By the Rev, G. F. Mactrar, M. 4. 
Classical Master in King’s College, London. 
With Four Maps. 

This volume is intended-for the lower as well as the 
higher forms in Schools. In 1's preparation the most 
recent authorities have been casulted, notes have been 
subjoined illustrative of the text. and, for the sake of 
more advanced students, references added to larger 
works. The Index has been so arranged as to form a 
concise Dictionary of the Persons and Places mentioned 
in the narrative; while the Maps, which have been pre- 
pared with considerable care, will add to the value and 
usetulness of the book. ‘Tables have been appended, 
giving the Events of Contemporary History, Genealo- 
gies, Lists of Prophets and Kings, Weights and Measures, 
&e. 


Also, by the same Author. 
A CLASS-BOOK OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY. 
Including the Conuection of the Old and New Trstament. 
With Maps. 
By the Rev. G. I’. Maciear, M.A. 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Classi- 
cal Master at King’s College School, London; Author 
of “The History of Christian Missions in the Middle 
Ages,” &e. (In the press. 








Now ready, feap. ©¥>. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES AND 1 HE 
BIBLE. 


Being Sermons preached in St. Martin’s Church, 
Leicester. With a Preface aud Notes. 
By the Rev. Davip James VauGHAN, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Martin’s, Leicester, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 





MacmILLan and Co., London and Cambridge. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


WILD TIMES. 


A TALE OF THE DAYS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
Mvorray and Co., 15 Paternoster row. 


TO RAILWAY PASSENGERS. 
Everybody shculd read MURRAY and CO.’s 


BOOK of INFORMATION. 


To be had of all Booksellers, ani at all Railway Book- 
stal's. 
Murray and Co., 13 Pateruoster row. 





: WEALE’S SERIES. 
YNGLISH DICTIONARY.—A New 

and Comprehensive Dictionary of the English 
Lauguage, @s spoken and written, containing above 


Just published, feap. 4to. cloth, 8s. 


ATALANTA IN CALYDON. 
A TRAGEDY. 
jy ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


* Would be cons‘dered a work of unnsnal beau y, even, “No one who reads * Atalonta in Calydon’ can doubt 
if it came forth wuler the signature of the most estab- | that its author is a poet of great grace, flexibility, aud 
lished reputation; as the work of a new pot it is sur-| power of expression.”"—Saturday Review. 
prising."—London Review. | “Assured y this is the choicest and most complete 

“Moulded on the form of the ancient tragedy, and leffort which has for a long time announced that a 
introduced by a long tribute, in Greck verse, t» the | scholor and a poet has come amongst us.’ —Morning 
memory of Walter Savage Laud r, this very #ble and | Herall. 
powerfally-written drama does not present tempt tions to | * There can be no question but that Mr. Swinburne is 
general readers. But the time will come when its merits | a true poet."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
will be widely recognized.”"—Voles and Queries. “A grand word pietare, in which the influence of no 

© This is full of trae poetry.”—Speet itor. contemporary cau be traced.” —Athenwum. 





Now ready, in feap. 8vo., price 7s. cloth. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE SCARLET LEAF. 


POEMS AND BALLADS. 
(With Adaptations from the Provencal ‘Troubadours ) 
By HAMILTON ATDE, Author of “ Rita,” “ Mr and Mrs. Fauleonbridge,” &e. 


as being the emanations froma kindred mind.”"—Notes 


“ Fvidences real poetic feeling."—Public Opinion, 
and Queries. 


“ The opening poems of this v-lume remind us strongly 
of ‘ Rogers Italy,’ not so much us being imitations of it, 


London: EDWARD MOXON and Co., Dover Street, W. 


LUMLEY’S POEMS. 
Just published, feap. 4to., beautifully printed, price 10s. 6d. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


By Major W. B. LUMLEY, 
Author of “The Ironsides: a Tale of the English Commonwealth.” 
CONTENTS. 
1, A LAMENT for the Late PRINCE CON- 10, MIDSUMMER’S NIGHT. 


SORT. 11. The LAND'S END, CORNWALL. 
2. The VICTIM of FASHION, 12, ELLENBEL. 
3. The MOTHER'S PRAYER. /13. The ADIEU. 
4. The MARATHON of the EAST. 14. VOLUNTEERING. 
5. VIVE et SEMPER SPERO. 15. PALMAM QUI MERUIT FERAT. 
6. The LAST REQUEST. 16. A TRIBUTE to the LOVED and HON- 
7. RELIGION a la MODE. OURED MEMORY of RICHARD COB- 
8. STANZAS to SAINT ANNE. DEN. 
9. ITALY. 


The little Sonata styled “ Adieu” has been set to an air composed by the Author, the Music 
of which is appended to this work. 


London : EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover Street, W. 





MOXON’S MINIATURE POETS. 


Vol. IIT., on the 25th May, of all Librarians and Booksellers. 


LOCKER’S POEMS. 


Portrait by Mixxars, 19 Illustrations by R. DoyLe; which, in addition to the most 
popular of the ‘* London Lyrics,” will contain 21 new Poems. 





Waat Tre Critics sarip oF “ Lonpon Lyrics.” 


“Several of these poems were inserted by Mr.) kept a country heart. ... Few things are pleasanter 
Thackeray in the pages of the Co hill Magazine, and| than to see warm and tresh feelings controlled by the 
we do not wonder that the accomplished artist recog- | sense ofa man of the worll."—Siturday Review 

nized in them some of those plaintive tones, half pathos,} ‘* There is both pathos and humour in this little 
half irony, which distinguished many of hisown bal'als.”| volume... The ve:s-s where he assumes his most 
— Economist. | natural character of half tender irony are very graceful.” 
“ Tae work of a man who has lived in Piccadiily, but) —Spectator. 


London: EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover Street, W. 








On Saturday, 13th May, price 2s., No. I. of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. 

rne, 6. ATALANTA IN CALyDon. By the Hon. 
Leicester Warren. 

On Atoms. By Sir John Herschel. 

or Success iN Lirera- 


ENGLIsH CONSTITUTION : 
Py Walter Bagehot. 
Chapters I. and | 7. 


1. Tue 
CABINE?Y. 
2. Tne Bevron Esrare. 





100,000 words, or 50,000 more than in any existing work. 

By Hype Cianke, D.C.L., Author of an “English | 
Gi ammoar. Toiid Edition, cloth limp, 3s. Gd. ; cwth 
boards, 4s. 6d. ; half roan, 5s. 6d.; or, with Grammar, 
clot. bouids, 5s. 6d. ; haif-moroceo, 63.; Grammar sepa- | 
rately, price 1s, 

“In cheapness, portability, 
Matt r, itf 
We 


and fulneas of useful 


other work of the kind that 
are acquainted with.”"—eader. 


Tondon; Virrve Baoruers and Co., 1 Amen corner. 


tt SUPpPasres any 





Il. By Anthony ‘Trollope. 8. PRINCIPLES 
3. Tue InrLuence or Rationanism. By TuRE. By the Editor. 
George Eliot. 9. Tne Ironmasters’ TrRapE Unton. 
4. Persona, Recouiecrions oF THE PRE- 3y F. Harrison. 
sIpENT. By M. D. Conway. 10. Pusiic AFFAIRS. 
5. Tue Heart anp rue Bra. By the 11. Norices or New Books. By George 
Editor. , Eliot, F. T. Palgrave, & John Dennis. 
Office, 193 Picoadilly. 
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13 Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


THE LIFE OF 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 


From his Private Correspondence and Family Papers 
in the possession ¥ Jose »ph Mayer, [<q., F.S. a a rancis 
Wedgwood, Esq, C. Darwin, Esq., M.A., F. ; Miss 
Wedgwood, and vaher authentic sources ; ans an ‘Intro- 
ductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in Kngland. 
By Exiza Mereyarp. 
Dedicated by Permission to the Right Hon. W. E. GLAD- 
STONE, Chancellor of the I Gear 
Vol. I., 8vc., is now ready, with Portrait and upwards 
of 100 Illustrations, price 21s. elegantly bound. The 
work will be completed in one more volume. 

‘* This is the ‘Life of Wedgwood’ to the expected ap- 
pearance of which I referred at Burslem."—Z tract from 
@ Letter to the Author by the Right Hon. W. £. Gladstone. 

“This very beaut ful bok is the first of two volumes 
which will contain tiat‘ Lite of Wedgwood’ which for the 
last fifteen years Miss Meteyard has had in view, and to 
which the Wedgwood family, and all who have papers 
valuable in relation to its subject, who bave been cordially 
contributing. In his admirable sketch of Wedgwood 
given at Burslein it was to the publication of this bio- 
graphy that Mr. Gladstone looked forward with pleasure. 
It is a very accurate and valuable book, To give their 
fullest value to the engravings which largely enrich 
the volume, the biography has been made by its pub- 
lishers a choice specimen of their own art as book- 
makers. Neither care nor cost has been grudged.”— 
Examiner. . 

“In this magnificent volume we welcome one of the 
very noblest contributions to the history of the ceramic 
art ever published. We place it atouce and permaneutly 
side by side with ‘ Bernard Palissy’s Memoirs,’ and with 
* Benvenuto Cellini’s Autobiography.’ "—Sun. 


BRIGAND LIFE in ITALY. By 


Count Marres. 2 vols. 8vo. 


HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Bail- 
LIE COcHRANE, M.P. 2 vols. 

**Mr. Baillie Cochrane has published two entertaining 
volumes of studies from history. They are lively reading. 
*My aim,’ he says, ‘has been to depict events generally 
known ina light and, if possible, a picturesque manner.’ 
Mr. Cochrane has been quite successful in carrying out 
this intention. The work is a study of the more inter- 
esting moments of history—what indeed the author 
himself calls it, ‘ Historic Pictures.’ ""—TZimes, April 24. 


YACHTING ROUND the WEST of 
ENGLAND. Bythe Rev. A. G. L’fsrranee, B.A., 
of Iexeter College, Oxford, R.T.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo., with 
Tilustration:. 15s. 


IMPRESSIONS of LIFE at HOME and 

ABROAD. By Lord Evsrace Ceci. 1 vol. 8vo. Lis. 
(Next week. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, By 


His Emivence Cardinal Wiseman. 8,0. 5s. 


HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter 


Trorxpury. 8.0, with numerous Lilustrations by 
¥. W. Fairtiolt, F.S.A. 21s. bound. 


A JOURNEY from LONDON to PER- 
SUPOLIS. By J. Ussuer, Esq., F.R.G.S. Royal 
8vo., with numerous beautiful Coloured IMlustrations, 

* This is a very interesting narrative. Mr. U-sher is 
one of the pleasantest companious we have met with for 

a long time.”— Times, May 2. 


LIFE of the Rev. EDWARD IRVING. 


By Mrs, Outpuanr. Cheap Edition, 58. bound. 


The Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S 


LIFE and RECOLLECTIONS. 2 vols. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
VIOLET OSBORNE. By the Lady 


EeMIny Ponsonby. 3 yols. 

* A pleasant, instructive, and wholesome novel. The 
great charm of the book lies in its pourtrayal of the 
heroine's character. Laly Emily Ponsonby does not 
rely for effect on melodramatic villains, but sees in love 
and truth and earnestness of purpose the soul of human 
life." —Eraminer. 

ALEC FORBES of HOWGLEN. By 
Groroce MacDonavp, M..A., Author of ** David Elgin- 
brod,” &e. 38 vols, 


A FAITHFUL WOMAN. By the 
Author of “ Cousin Geoffrey,” &e. 3 vols. 
“A very clever story. The author has rarely been 
more successful.”"—Messenger. 


LISABEE’S LOVE STORY. By the 
Authcr of “ John and J,” ‘* Dr. Jacob,” &c. 3 vols. 
“This book is a very good one; there is real beauty in 
the tale of ‘Lisabee’s Love Story,’ a tale so idyllic that 
the Laureate himself might have uttered it in vers? as 
companion to the * Dora ‘and ‘Ge are : her's Daughter," the 
‘Enoch Arden’ and ‘ Aylmer’s Field.’ "—Zraminer. 


The CURATE of SADBROOKE. 
- ” least not rotting like a weed, 
But having sown some generous seed 
Fruitful in further thought and deed.”"—7Zennyson. 
“A pleasautly-written novel.”"—Atheneum. 


CARRY’ 5 CONFESSION. By the 

Author of * High Church,” “ Owen,” ** Matiie,” &c. 

“ Thisstory is cleverly told, and is ve 7 otlsinal. It can 

scarcely fail to be read with thoughtful interest.” 
—Athenwum, 


CHRISTIAN s MISTAKE. By the 
Author ot * n Halifax, Gentleman.” 1 vol. 
“A more demain g story to our taste has rarely 
been writien.’"—TZimes. 


BEATRICE. By Julia Kavanagh, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” &e¢. 3 vols, 
“None of Miss Kavanagh's novels equals this in 
— il writing, ski:ful elaboration of plot, or sustained 
ligni y of moral tone. "—Examine 











MESSRS. RIVINGTONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





HOUSEHOLD THEOLOGY: a Hand- 
book of Religious Information respecting the Holy 
Bible, the yer Book, the Church, the Ministry, 
Divine Worship, the Creeds, &e., kc. By the Rev. 
J. H. Biunr, Author of “ Directorium Pastorale,” 
Small 8vo. 6s. (Now ready. 





BIOGRAPHIES of the KINGS of 
JUDAH; Twelve Lectures. By James Auaustus 
Hessey, D.C,L., Head Master of Merchant ‘Taylors’ 
School, Preacher to the Hon. Soc. of Gray’s Inn, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 63. Gd. 

(Now ready. 


POST-MEDIZEVAL PREACHERS: 
Some Account of the most celebrated Preachers of 
the Lith, 16th, and 17th Centuries, with Outlines 
of their Sermons, and Specimens of their style. By 
8S. Barina Goutp, M.A., Author of ‘Iceland, its 
Scenes and Sagas,’ &c. Post 8vo. (Jn the press. 


LIFE in the WORLD: being a Selec- 
tion from Sermons preached at St. Luke's, Berwick 
street. By the Rey. Harry Jones, M.A., Incum- 
bent of St. Luke's, Berwick street, Soho. Small 
8vo. As. (Now ready. 


SERMONS on PRACTICAL SU=- 
JECLS. By Fraacts Praou, M.A., Incumbent 
of St. Philip’s Church, Regeut street. Small 8vo, 

(Jn the press. 


A BOOK of FAMILY PRAYER. By 
WavLrer Farquyar tloox, D.D., Dean of Chiches- 
ter. Seventh Mdition, revised and eularged. 18mo. 
2s. [ feady. 


TRACTS and SERMONS on SUB- 
JECTS of the DAY. By F. B, Woopwarp, M.A., 
Chaplain to the English Congregation, Rome. 12mo. 
7s. (Vow ready. 


The INSPIRATION of HOLY SCRIP- 
TURE, its Nature and Proof; Eight Discourses 
preached before the University of Dublin. By 
Wituram Lee, D.D., Archdeacon of Dublin, and 
Examining Chaplain to his Grace the Archbishop. 
Fourth dition. 8vo. 153. (Now ready. 


The NEW TESTAMENT for ENG- 
LISH READERS; with Commentary. By Henry 
ALroxp, D.)., Dean of Canterbury. Vol. IT., Part 
IL, Containing the Episiles of St. Paul, with a Map. 

CIn a few days, 


The HOLY BIBLE, with Notes and 
Introductions. By the Ven. Curnisropner Worps- 
worth, D.D., Archdeacon and Canon of West- 
minster. Part IL, completing the Pentateuch. 
Imp. 8vo. 


The MISSING DOCTRINE in POPU- 
LAR PREACHING. By the Author of '* She Life 
of Christ, a Manual of Christian Kuowledge.” 
Small 8vo. 5s. 


VIRGILII ZZNEIDOS LIBRI I—VI; 
with English Notes chiefly from the Hdition of P, 
Wagner. By T. Crayton, M.A., and C. 8. Jerram, 
M.A., formerly Scholars of Trinity College, Oxtord. 
Small 8vo. 4s. Gd. 





FAITH and LIFE: Readings for the 
Greater Holy Days and the Sundays from Adveut 
to Trinity, compiled from Ancient Writers. By 
WILLIAM Barat, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor 
of University College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


HYMNS from the GERMAN ; transla- 
lued by Frances Enizapera Cox. With the 
Originals in German by Gerhard, Luther, Angelus, 
Wiilffer. and others. Second Edition, revised aud 
eularged, elegantly printed in small 8vo. 5s. 


The AGE and the GOSPEL; Four 
Sermons preached betore the University of Cam- 
br dge, at the Hulseian Lectures, 1564. To which is 
added a Discourse on Final Retribution. By 
DaxieL Moore, M.A., Incumbent of Camden 
Chureh, Camberwell. Crown 8vo. 52. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS CALENDAR 
for 1865, I-dited by a Graduute of the University of 
Oxford. Small svo. ss, 


DIRECTORIUM PASTORALE: the 
Principles and Practice of Pastoral Work in the 
Chureh of England. By the Rey. Joun Henny 
Biuntr. Crown svo. 9s 

This Work has been written with the object of pro- 

Viding for Theological Students and the younger Clergy 

a Practical Manual on the subject of which it weats. 


RIVINGTONS 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Sen 
MISS FRANCES POWER 
WORKS,  COBBE's 


Now ready, in One hands »me Volume, 534 
price 12s. éd. PP 8¥0.cluth, 


ITALICS: 


Brief Notes on Politics, Peo 
Places in Italy, in 1 *, ne 
By FRANCES POWER COBBE, 


CONTENTS. 





1. ITALIA RINASCENTE. 

2, ITALY MENDS HER WAYs. 

3. ITALY Sk NT TO SCHOOL. 

4. ITALY GOES TO DRILL. 

5. IPALY TRIED BY JURY 

6 ITALY READS HER NEWSPAPER. 

7 TWALY TRIES “LIBEL ty, EQUAL ; 
THE FEUDAL systeM. * SMITY, AND 

& WILL ITALY GAIN VENIC E AND Rowe: 

9. WILL ILALY LOSE NAPLES? ROME? 

10. ‘Tis MASERONI HIMSELF WHO NOW sixgs 

ll. THE NEMESIS OF WOMAN OW SIxas: 

12. CATHOLIC ITALY. 

13. PADRE PASSAGLIA. 

14. MADONNA IMMAC OLAT a: 

15. PROTESTANT ITALY. 





16. IVALIAN FURNITU 

. PEOPLE ONE MEETS IN ITALY. 

18. PLACES WHERE THE AUTHOR WROT 
BOOK. NERVI WITH NO SIGHTs. Stats 

19. PEACEFUL PISA. 

20. CI-DEV PANT ITALY. 


NOTICES OF THE PREss. 
“An entertaining book, full of inter. 
esting facts and original reflections,’”— 
Times, May 16, 1865. 


* There is in this volume not only the keenest percep- 
tion of the beautiful in nature and art, not only the deli- 
cious flavour and perfume of a well-bred and well-iuf rmed 
mind and intellect, but there is in addition a depth, an 
originality, and a b kdness in the handling of political 
and sveial t pics, which gives to the book a peculiar jy. 
terest, and must stamp it with a permauent value.”— 
Reader. 

“A series of most valuable sketches of Italy." —Spee. 
tator 

“ Twenty thoughtful chapters founded upon observatian 
ard expericuce of political aud social life in Italy." 
Exaniner. 

* Contains some charming descriptions of scenery and 
some very lively pictures of hativual manuers......The 
chapter on ‘l'e ple we mect in Italy’ introduces the 
reader to the Brownings, Laudor, Gibson the sculptor, 
William W. Story, Miss tlesmer, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, and 
Other emiseut foreigners now or formerly to be seen in 
Rome and various Italian cities. We ¢ yald quote many 
delightful passages from tuis portion of the volume." 
London Review. 

‘*In this volume the pleasant, the useful, amusement, 
information, sense, playful vess, the dryness of fact, and 
the bright drops of fancy, are ¢ mingled in happy pro- 
portion,” —Jlustrated London News. 

“ Discurs:ve in the most charmingly feminine manner, 
but written with all the strength, boldness, and breadth 
of view of a Harriet Martineau. ‘he work is seasonable, 
and displays a mastery of de ails which will make it 
witely welvome,”’—JUustrated News of the World. 

** By far the most readable and delightful of all Miss 
Cobbe's books.... The sketches of people one meets with 
in Itely is the most brilliant chapter that has ever 
appeared from Miss Cobbe’s peu. Her ¢ -urtly sketeb of 
Mrs. Somerville 1s a perfect piece of writing, aud contains 
every literary grace of which Miss Cobbe is mistress."— 
English Leader. 
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In a few days, in 1 vol. of about 400 pp., crown 8yo. cloth. 


STUDIES NEW and OLD: on Ethical 

aud Sucial Subjects. By FRaxcus Power Copse. 
CONTENTS. 

. Christ'an Ethics and the Ethies of Christ. 

2. Seli-Ab egation a .d Self-De.clopment. 

3. Tue Sacre 1d Box »ks of the Zorvastrians. 

. Hades. 

6. Tie Philosoply of the Poor Laws. 

3. The Rights cf Man and the Claims of Brutes 

7. The Morals of Literature. 

8. The Hierarchy of Art. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8yo. clot's, price 5s. 


BROKEN LIGHTS: a Review of the 
Present Condition aud Future Prospects of Leligivus 
Faith. Sec nd Fditis», with a new Preface. By 
Frances Power Coppe. 

“A remarkable book for any woman to have written, 
being calin, fair, aud well informed. ’—Saturday Keview. 
In I vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


An ESSAY on INTUITIVE MORALS. 

The fhe oryof Morals. By FRaxces Power Cope. 

* exhibits a wide range of reading and no slight ab.Lty. 

There is a high aud earnest appeal to the conscieuce 

which can scarcely fail to awaken some echo in thuugh’ 
ful miuds.”— Christian Observer. 
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In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. Gd. 
An ESSAY on RELIGIOUS DUTY. 
By Frances Power Cubbe. 
A thougltful and eloquent exposition.”"—TZheologicat 
aidan 
In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
The CITIES of the PAST. By Frances 
Power Coube. 
ConTENTS. 
. The City of the Sun (“aalbec). 
The City of Victory (Cairo). 
The Eternal City (Rome in the Caruival’. 
A Day at tue Dead Sea (Jericho, &c.). 
A Day at Ate is. 
. The City of Peace (Jerusalem). 
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London: TRUBNER and CO.,, 
60 Paternoster Row. 
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